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Problems Organization, Administration, and Supervision 


10:15 AM-Noon WORKSHOP —Problems Organization, Administration, and Supervision programs for children with 
physical limitations (including cerebral palsy and special health problems), auditory handicaps, visual handicaps, mental 
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Training Retarded Children 
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Differential Diagnosis and Admission 
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Curriculum Development 


2:30 PM-4 WORKSHOP Development programs for children who are orthopedically handi- 
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partially seeing; mentally deficient mentally retarded (younger educable); mentally retarded (older edu- 
brain injured (non-motor emotionally and/or socially maladjusted; speech impaired; superior 


mental ability. 
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Classroom Methods and Materials 


Classroom methods and materials for children who are orthopedically handicapped; neuromuscularly 
health problems; deaf; hard hearing; blind; partially seeing; mentally deficient (trainable) mentally retarded (younger 
maladjusted; speech impaired; superior mental ability. 
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ADVANCED Study for 


exceptionally able high school students 


WENTY-EIGHT students who had finished their 
junior year high schools were invited 
the University Texas for five weeks the sum- 
mer 1956. They participated trial run 
idea for pooling school and college resources 
provide exceptional opportunities for exceptionally- 
able high school youngsters. 

The idea took the concrete form five-week, 
all-day excursion into the realm chemistry, 
conducted college professor, assisted 
high school chemistry teacher, two graduate student 
laboratory helpers, the university’s specialist 
science education, members the chemistry, bi- 
ology, and physics faculties, and representatives 
industrial research and development. Lectures 
played prominent part but directed and free 
laboratory work, visits industry, demonstrations, 
construction scientific projects, and discussion 
sessions were employed generous measure. 

The students received academic credit 
any kind. They paid fees, but they had 
provide their own room and board. Very. 
scholarships assisted some them with transporta- 
tion costs between their homes and the university. 


Evaluating the Undertaking 

Was the undertaking successful? That question 
can answered only terms what was sought 
from the undertaking, and certainly cannot 
answered fully the present time. However, some 
evidence can reported. 

The first objective was provide for unusually 
able students given field—chemistry, this 
instance—an opportunity get far enough into 
that field really challenged and absorbed 
it. All too often, the intellectual interest and con- 


University Texas, Austin. 
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suming curiosity the high school student declines 
under the postponement really advanced study 
and the absence example and competition. 
will take considerable time test the effects 
this trial experience. present can say that 
objective measures indicate that these students 
went startling depths their penetration the 
subject field. They reported high enthusiasm and 
zest for chemistry, sharpened career objectives, 
and the vast majority seemed work close 
peak capacity throughout the five weeks. “This 
bunch smart kids,” one girl participant said, 
“and they really kept hopping.” The college 
instructors think the results highly satisfactory. 

Arother objective was expedite these young 
people their later pursuit college degrees 
and professional training. The college instructors 
predict, the basis objective test scores, that 
nearly all the group will able receive credit 
for college freshman chemistry passing advanced 
standing examinations when they enter college. 
Several the youngsters can even better! 

third objective was provide advance orienta- 
tion college instruction and thus introduce new 
patterns motivation into the senior year 
high school. one who knows high school 
youngsters would brash enough make 
prediction this point; plans are laid follow 
and observe these students rather closely during 
their senior years. The collected statements the 
young people themselves are highly encouraging. 

really going get that math,” typical 
reaction. can see that being honor graduate 
high school not enough,” reports boy. 
know what college like now, and can get 
ready,” the general consensus. 

The impression should not given, however, 
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the literature the bilingual child rarely 

find references which put him the exceptional 
child category. However, the exceptional child 
defined one who differs from the so-called 
normal, then the bilingual groups are absorbed 
into the exceptional field because their cultural 
and language differences. Other reasons for in- 
cluding them the deviant category listing can 
traced the emotional and social adjustments 
which they are forced make, maladjustedly 
not make, and the health which may 
produced the socio-economic status their 
families. 

Because Arizona State Collége Tempe, 
located near Spanish-speaking 
and Indian children, seemed proper list the 
bilingual child new master’s degree program 
special education, directing attention these 
problems, along with the problems the gifted, 


WILLARD ABRAHAM professor educa- 
tion, Arizona State College, Tempe, and will 
chairman section meeting the Southwestern 
ICEC Regional Phoenix this month. 
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School 


Offered for the 


mentally retarded, 
first time the spring 1956 was course en- 
titled “Curriculum for and methods teaching 
the Child.” (There are parts Maine, 
Louisiana, plus the foreign-speaking “islands” 
heavily populated cities, well other sec- 
tions the Southwest where this problem im- 

This terminology needed clarification, and for 
the entire course the word bilingual had so-called 
added front it. was apparent that here 
were actually discussing unilingual children, speak- 
ing one language that happened not English. 
Not until they entered school did many them 
become “two-languaged.” 


Interesting the Parents 

one class meeting, panel professionally 
successful former bilingual children—a physician, 
attorney, minister, and college art instruc- 
tor—suggested that necessary bring the 
attention parents the harm they are doing, not 
only their children but themselves, not 
letting youngsters complete their educations. They 
agreed that while the financial burden sending 
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child school heavy (and that “free” edu- 
cation reality far from that—because 
hidden costs—plus earnings family income 
from the child attending schooling, 
all possible, should continued for qualified 
children through college years. The ultimate bene- 
fit the entire family can recognized 
strict dollars-and-cents basis. 

However, parents bilingual 
quently represent culture where universal ed- 
ucation unknown; since schools were not open 
them, the feeling rubs off their children, and 
the state and the community are passive, the 
lack interest continues. Fortunately for all 
us, universal education the general rule, and 
accept responsibility which practically 
all subscribe that each child shall educated 
accordance with his unique nature and needs. 

Although the teachers the course were vocal 
numerous subjects, one the most valuable 
discussions resulted from the question “take- 
home” examination which stated, “Since the cul- 
tural factor—as well the language factor—is 
important, what should done regard 
the parents? Should the school sponsor special 
program for the parents? so, what should in- 
clude? What materials for reading, discussion, 
other purposes should used?” 

handling the examination question, the class 
consensus was that schools and their programs had 
made interesting for children and their par- 
ents, that they had make both feel important 
and appreciated, and both had see that results 
came practical and immediate manner. 


Programs for Parents 

While many suggested that everything possible 
done bring Spanish-speaking and Indian 
parents into PTA activities, the warnings were 
often sounded that nothing must done hu- 
miliate the parents single them out those 
meetings other activities. The natural reticence 
and shyness adults not accustomed social mix- 
ing with groups other than their own had 
respected. Special programs the fiesta variety 
which glaringly drew attention these adults 
were especially discouraged the teachers the 

The class felt differently about bringing parents 
into the school for activities which would equally 


available all, feeling that they were set 
and organized leaders from the parent group 
the chances for success were good. long list 
suggestions indicated the affirmative feeling 
the class toward the community school idea. Among 
the interest areas listed which might have special 
appeal for certain persons were these: 


Farming, gardening, and irrigating practices; 
trends farming mechanization; land ero- 
sion; English fundamentals; cultural differ- 
ences and national mores; economic buying; 
sewing, cooking, child care, and other house- 
home sanitation; disease prevention; first aid; 
study the school; automobile, farm, and 
other mechanics; sports activities and tourna- 
ments; hobbies; crafts; art work; household 
arithmetic; basic citizenship information; re- 
lationship education income; and others 
social and/or educational nature. 


Imposing these interest areas courses 
formal classes could easily defeat the purpose. 
The best educational workshop techniques would 
have used; with guidance and leadership 
coming from college departments (such 
dustrial arts, home economics, and agriculture), 
the state department health, elementary school 
teachers the community, and especially from 
leaders within the groups themselves. The educa- 
tional technique “taking children where they 
are” should transferred intact taking adults 
where they are, which means that passive partici- 
pation properly nurtured can lead more active 
participation. 

Motivation might provided clubs for room 
mothers, home visitation teachers who speak 
the language the parents and who may have 
grown similar community themselves, 
occasional school open house, the use attrac- 
tive films and film strips meetings attended the 
first parents come, and interesting and provoca- 
tive bulletin boards placed strategically around the 
school and the neighborhood with items close 
the lives the adults the community. 

The materials used stimulate parents par- 
ticipate actively must also taken 
realm “where they are right now.” they 
read all? Then magazines and newspapers their 
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HEN 1785 the first school for the blind 

was established Valentine Haiiy Paris, the 
were the end one epoch and the beginning 
new one. article published about 
years ago, the author distinguished three periods 
the evolution society which the blind 
have been considered and treated fundamentally 
ways. “In primative society they were 
thought unable survive and were either killed, 
exposed and left starvation. The founding 
the great religions produced decisive change. 
humanitarian attitude became prevalent which 
gave the blind not only the right live but also 
protected. the end this period, sev- 
eral blind individuals had proved outstanding 
achievements that their adaptation normal life 
was possible. The accumulation such examples 
culminated the rise the third period which 
characterized the integration the blind 
into society. Only this period was the soil pre- 
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the California School for the Blind, Berkeley, and 
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pared for the beginning planned educational 
attempts.” 


Valentine Haiiy was moved toward the found- 
ing the first school for the blind largely 
three factors: First, the precedent established for 
the deaf Abbé L’Epée who founded the 
first residential school for this group handi- 
capped children; second, the ever increasing evi- 
dence given blind individuals that they are 
capable being educated and producing out- 
standing achievements: and third, the inhuman 
treatment which some blind beggar-musicians met 
the hand the Parisian populace. 

the late 18th century, other instrumentality 
for the new venture educating the blind seemed 
feasible than separating them from the seeing 
special residential school. This form provid- 
ing education for the blind spread from France 
other European centers and from Europe other 
continents, and the early 1830’s, the United 
States America. proved adequate and un- 


challenged for more than century. 


Lowenfeld, B., “The Education the Blind Public 
Schools.” Outlook for the Blind, Oct. 1941, 169-72. 
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During these years the blind were, large ex- 
tent, set apart from the rest the people not only 
for their education but also for their subsequent 
life. Germany for instance, blind children 
would enter the residential school and upon grad- 
uation transfer from one building another where 
handicrafts would keep them productively occu- 
pied until they became too old work and were 
moved still another building, the same 
grounds, for the aged-blind—a kind ‘cradle 
grave security.’ But even those who left the resi- 
dential school were not supposed compete with 
the seeing join them socially except rare 
occasions. 

This condition was gradually change and 
more and more blind people found their way into 
the seeing society, often opposition the “tra- 
ditional” attitudes those supposed work- 
ing for them. the United States this process 
integration moved faster than the more tradi- 
tion-bound European society those parts 
the world which were entirely under European 
influence. Toward the end the 19th century 
and the beginning the 20th, many blind 
adults had assumed their rightful place society 
and was natural that they began think about 
the possibility providing education for blind 
children within the local public school systems. 

While some European countries experimented 
temporarily with the placement individual blind 
pupils public schools (primarily Scotland), 
pragmatistic American education developed the 
so-called “braille class” for blind children the 
public schools. The first one opened 1900 
Chicago and significant that inception was 
due largely the efforts three men—two 
whom were blind—John Curtis and Edward 
Nolan. The third man responsible for the Chicago 
braille class was the Superintendent the Illinois 
School for the Blind, Frank Hall, the same 
Hall who supported braille against the New York 
Type and inventec the first mechanical braille 
writer and the first braille stereotyping machine 
1900. would tempting further into the 
part which blind people themselves played 
originating braille classes various communities 
but that would beyond the scope this pres- 
entation. 

Residential Schools 


this point want back the influences 


leading the establishment braille classes 
public schools and their effect the residential 
schools. There were mainly three factors play: 


The increasing integration the blind 
into society. 

The American high regard for public 
school education. 

The recognition the importance the 
family life for the individual child. 

Changes which took place the residential 
schools reflect these tendencies, but not all schools 
reacted equally responsive way these forces. 
Some are still the more traditional side with 
policies dating back older days segregation. 
Others are more progressive—and consider this 
good word, but not one shy away from—and 
more responsive positive social changes. 


Trend Toward Integration 

residential school can overlook the fact that 
children must brought take, adults, 
their rightful place society with the privileges 
and responsibilities all citizens. Some schools 
believe they can this best retaining their 
pares them for their future life but does not ex- 
pose them it. Many schools, however, seek 
every opportunity give their pupils experiences 
which théy would have were they growing 
their communities. They seek every opportunity 
take their children out together with others 
bring other children into the school. Church 
and Sunday School attendance, scouting, com- 
petitive and other sport activities, and social af- 
fairs can arranged bring seeing and blind 
children together. all these efforts must 
kept mind that having blind children and 
seeing children together itself not necessarily 
desirable. The value this co-education depends 
the emotional results which has. Some 
children will derive greater feelings security 
the accepting environment residential school 
and will need the development these feelings 
before they are ready join seeing children suc- 
cessfully. Others have been brought home 
environment which succeeded giving them se- 
curity and can therefore readily join group 
seeing children kindergarten school ex- 
periences. 

increasing number residential schools 
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recognize that their responsibility not only 
prepare children for integration with the seeing 
but also assist them their first experiences 
such integration. For this reason they ar- 
range have their senior high school pupils 
attend regular public schools while they still live 
the residential school. Some schools have only 
selected students the public schools, others 
send only their 12th graders. The California 
School for the Blind has all three grades senior 
high school pupils attend the public high school 
with seeing students. order make this ex- 
perience really constructive and positive one, 
the students must supervised and assisted 
tutoring, reading, and guidance. their number 
sufficiently large special staff member should 
responsibility for them. 

The residential school must continuously 
aware its responsibility educate its pupils 
for life and life the blind today the com- 
munity the seeing. 


Public School Influence 


Perhaps nowhere else but the United States 
has the public school system assumed such 
universal role the fundamental instrument 
education. The parochial and private schools which 
have follow, large extent, the same basic 
course study which the public schools teach. 
This principle was means always the ac- 
cepted one residential schools for the blind. 
Wilkinson, then superintendent the 
California School for the Deaf and Blind, protested 
the meeting the American Association 
Instructors the Blind 1872 against resolution 
which was introduced recommending that schools 
for the blind “should conducted nearly 
possible according the manner and methods 
seeing schools.” There were many others who 
shared his point view. the other hand, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the first director Perkins 
Institution, was from the beginning one the 
strongest advocates public school education for 


the blind. 

present practically all schools for the blind 
follow essentially the same course study which 
taught the public schools. Some subjects, 
chemistry and physics, resisted adoption 
schools for the blind longer, while others such 
typewriting, were accepted schools for the blind 
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before public schools included them their cur- 
riculum. goes without saying that while the 
course study the same residential schools 
and public schools, the methods used teach- 
ing are different and must adapted the 
needs blind children. The identity the course 
studies makes possible transfer students 
from the residential school public schools and 
this advantage which quite important for 
some residential schools their present program. 
will become still more important during the 
next few years when many residential schools will 
cooperate with the public schools order 
provide education for the large number blind 
pupils due the retrolental fibroplasia “inflation.” 


should also mentioned that most residential 
schools for the blind are now administratively 
placed Departments Education their re- 
spective states, which makes them actually part 
the public school system. This was not always 
the case. For long time residential schools were 
under the administration variety other 
state departments than those education. For 
instance, under Boards Institutions, under 
Boards Control, under Special Boards 
tors, under Social Welfare Departments, and 
forth, but the trend now definitely place 
residential schools for the blind Departments 
Education thus integrating them with the public 
school system their states. 


Importance Family Life 


The vital role family life has always been 
recognized rather general way. The more 
specific values family living for the individual 
have been brought attention only the more 
immediate past and present. This particularly 
true for the role which maternal relationship plays 
the life the young child. Comparatively 
recent research dealing with severely disturbed 
children has revealed the importance “maternal 
deprivation” causative factor. Children who 
are unwanted, unloved, and rejected may severely 
damaged their ego development. This par- 
ticularly true for the younger age groups. Children 
from three five years age are considered less 
vulnerable, with vulnerability diminishing even 
more after that age. number factors are said 
important determining vulnerability even 
older children. Among them are: length 
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separation, preparation the child for the separa- 
tion, loving and understanding provided those 
who are charge the child. 

Under the influence these findings and their 
public acceptance residential schools have broken 
away from the attitude widely held the past 
that “parents are the worst enemy their blind 
child.” They now stress close cooperation with 
the parents and make every effort assist those 
parents who not appear have desirable at- 
titudes toward their blind child. Services for 
preschool blind children which concentrate upon 
helping parents provide for their child loving 
and accepting family environment are basic 
importance this respect. Most schools for the 
blind show this changed attitude toward parents 
their desire have children spend much 
their time possible with their family, either 
accepting them day pupils having them 
spend many weekends possible with their 
families. They also have parent organizations and 
stress friendly and helpful parent-school relation- 
ship. There doubt that present schools 
tend work together with parents rather than 
without against them they did the past. 
The problem cooperation between the home 
and the school course not confined resi- 
dential schools, also one which public schools 
have face and, can said without contradic- 
tion, still solve. 


Public School Classes 

The outstanding characteristic public school 
provisions their growth, particularly during the 
past few years. Secondly, the factors initial 
impetus the growth these classes are still 
work and influencing the development 
medium educating blind children. Thirdly, 
public school classes grow, becomes necessary 
give them the legal foundations which will 
provide support for them part regular 
public school facilities. 


Growth 
After period initial growth the number 
public school classes and the number children 
attending them reached plateau which lasted 
until about 1948. During the years preceding 
1948 about 500 600 pupils less than 10% 
all blind children the United States attended 


public school classes which were then available 
about communities. From 1949 on— 
the year when the first retrolental fibroplasia cases 
reached school age—the total number blind 
children the United States began increase 
but public school classes and their population 
have grown much faster than residential schools. 


The total blind school population increased from 
1949 1956 from 5,670 7,871, 2,201 
pupils, that 39%. The residential school 
population rose during this period from 5,014 
5,955, 941 pupils, that 19%. The public 
school population increased from 656 1,916 
pupils 1,260 pupils, that 192%, thus 
almost tripling its population. 1949 less than 
12% all blind children attended public school 
classes, 1956 was about 25%. The number 
communities which such classes are available 
has risen from these last seven years. 

From statistics available appears that the 
peak years birth children with retrolental 
fibroplasia were from 1951 1953. From 1954 
on, their number decreased.due the control 
oxygen supplied prematurely born babies after 
was found that high condensation oxygen 
the incubators was the main cause retrolental 
have found far only sporadic cases this 
disease which its peak caused 80% 
all blindness preschool children. can, there- 
fore, safely predicted that the next four years 
will see continued growth the blind school 
population and therefore the public school 
classes for blind children. 

From 1957 1960 the children born during 
the peak years retrolental fibroplasia will become 
school age and 1961 the wave retrolental 
fibroplasia children will have been largely absorbed 
educational facilities. 1972, this wave should 
have passed through the residential 
school facilities. can also foreseen that from 
about 1963 there should 
graduated than admitted educational facilities 
for the blind or, other words, that the output 
should become greater than the intake. 

There are two other factors besides retrolental 
fibroplasia which will undoubtedly show their 
influence: the population increase the United 
States general, and some states particular, 
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which will tend increase proportionately the 
number blind children; and medical progress, 
particularly the use antibiotics, which con- 
tributes toward reduction the incidence 
blindness among children. general can 
said that after few years increase the school 
age population blind children, there should 
come marked decrease most likely numbers 
comparable those which prevailed for years 
before the -retrolental fibroplasia era. appears 
that the public school classes are more markedly 
affected this trend and stands reason that 
they will also more affected the expected 
recession. 
Further Integration 

The philosophy integration which stood 
the cradle the public school classes shows its 
continuing influence the type services provided 
for blind children public schools. The early 
classes for blind children were called “Braille 
Classes” and were either segregated classes 
classes which the blind children were enrolled 
and where they stayed for most their time. 
They went out regular classes only for certain 
hours order take part those subjects which 
they could easily follow with their seeing fellow 
students. Gradually the accent shifted. Instead 
the more segregated facilities which stressed 
the braille class the home base and mainstay 
the blind child, resource teachers are now avail- 
able most public schools. The blind child 
placed the regular class room and turns 
the resource teacher for any special help needs 
and does his regular classroom teacher. 
some cases, itinerant teachers are available who 
visit the classroom which blind child placed. 
They assist the pupil and his teacher with advice 
and equipment which might helpful the 
given situation. These arrangements put the blind 
child right into the regular classroom and either 
take him out for special services rendered 
the resource teacher leave him alto- 
gether itinerant teacher provided. 

The itinerant teacher program seems most 
adapted programs for older pupils junior and 
senior high school. The elementary pupil has 
educational needs special nature which cannot 
satisfied the services itinerant teacher 
without taking too much unnecessary risk 
regard foundation for his educa- 
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tional progress. doubt, individual pupil 
who gifted and independent can get along with 
itinerant services. matter fact, 
such pupils have always been found getting along 
well even without any specialized teacher except 
perhaps for the teaching braille reading and 
writing. But program the itinerant teacher 
service does not seem offer enough support for 
the young blind child. 

While integration desirable goal should 
recognized that some blind children may not 
ready for due either environmental 
indigenous factors. Efforts integrate them put 
pressures them which are not conducive good 
mental health. For these children placement 
residential school preferable; provided they 
can gain there feelings security and self-confi- 
dence which will give them better chance 
make later use opportunities for integration. 

Cooperation with the parents essential pub- 
lic school classes are provide real social integra- 
tion for the blind child. The blind youngster who 
attends public school class and goes for his 
recreational activities agency for the blind 
summer camp for blind children cer- 
tainly not integrating socially spite all efforts 
his teachers may make. Therefore the philosophy 
integration must carried into the home 
the blind child order become really effective. 


Legal Provisions 


During the early years the public school 
movement legal provisions were made indi- 
vidual basis and needs became apparent. With 
the growth the public school classes became 
necessary meet the needs legislation and 
provide organized services order remove 
obstacles for the further expansion public school 
education for blind children. There are mainly 
four areas which provisions legislative 
administrative nature were made. 

First, many state departments education, 
bureaus departments special education were 
established. These departments first served 
the interest all handicapped children, but often 
only with one director special education trying 
meet the diverse needs all groups. Later 
the larger states established enough positions 
have specialists the various branches special 
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INCE 1945 there has been great growth the 
number special classes for the educable men- 
tally retarded Ohio public schools. This can 
attributed least part the influence 
state subsidy authorized legislation passed that 
year. the program has grown and the needs 
and nature these children have become more 
apparent school people, the question whether 
provision should made for them the secondary 
level has taken considerable importance. Quite 
generally, previous practice had been keep the 
mentally retarded school only long the law 
required. many schools has been the policy 
drop them from school when they are 16, 
which age work certificates may obtained. 

Prior 1950 some cities had initiated secondary 
school programs for mentally retarded young people 
based the assumption, hoped, that pro- 
gram geared their abilities should provided 
when they have reached level potential when 
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they can profit most the so-called academic areas. 
doubt, frequent and perhaps more pressing 
factors weré (1) overcrowding elementary special 
classes, and (2) problems caused 
mature adolescents associating with elementary 
school children. any rate, those involved 
working the field with Ohio school people were 
increasingly asked for facts and opinions about the 
desirability establishing secondary programs for 
the mentally retarded. 

Because need for additional objective in- 
formation upon which base practical recom- 
mendations, project was framed and submitted 
1952 the Ohio State University Development 
Fund. small grant was made making possible 
carry out study upon which this paper 
The reader may wonder the switch terminol- 
ogy. Lest there undue confusion, should 
explained that Ohio the term “slow learner” 


*The project reported detail monograph, 
Postschool Adjustment Slow Learning Children, 
Viola Cassidy and Harold Phelps, Bureau Special 
Adult Education, The Ohio State University. 
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refers children falling between the general 
limits and 75. the writer’s understanding 
that “slow learner” was much more palatable term 
than “mentally retarded” the Ohio legislators 
1945. The term “slow learner” was used the 
title the monograph because was intended pri- 
marily for use school people Ohio. 


Design the Study 

The general purpose the study was deter- 
mine how well young people who had been state 
approved classes for the mentally retarded were 
adjusting after leaving school. was also hoped 
determine there were any significant relation- 
ships between what was known about them 
school and the quality their adjustment after 
leaving school. The best sources information 
were deemed (1) school records, (2) their 
last special teachers, (3) the subjects themselves, 
and (4) the employers the subjects. was de- 
sired select subjects for the study strict 
sampling methods. Because limitations imposed 
lack funds, was necessary satisfied 
using subjects which were easily obtained. How- 
ever, all practical precautions were taken assure 
the selection unbiased sample possible 
under the circumstances. 


order obtain some uniformity the sample, 
was decided interview only those person who 
(1) had been state approved special class for 
least one year, and (2) had left school during 
the academic years 1948-49 and 1949-50. With 
the help teachers and administrators the state 
instrument was designed which had three parts. 
Part had with information obtained 
from school records such attendance, reason for 
leaving school, intelligence and achievement test 
data, and the last special teacher’s rating the 
subject. The second section was designed for gath- 
ering information from the subject himself. in- 
cluded subsection requiring the interviewer 
give his reactions concerning the subject and his 
surroundings. Part was schedule for inter- 
viewing the subject’s employer. this section in- 
formation concerning wages, exact nature work, 
and adjustment the job was obtained. 


The interviewers were for the most part teachers 
special classes. some cities visiting teachers 
and principals assisted. one large city graduate 
students course exceptional children were 
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used. Under these circumstances easy under- 
stand how, some cases, complete data was not 
obtained. This accounted for the relatively large 
“no data” categories some the results. Dr. 
Cassidy the author this article had least 
one orientation meeting with most the persons 
who conducted the interviews. Teachers and prin- 
cipals and other school personnel were most enthu- 
siastic about the study and without their help the 
project could not have been carried out. 

all, cities participated the study. They 
ranged size from less than 35,000 cities 
more than 300,000 population. Though some the 
cities were surrounded large rural areas, none 
them could thought strictly rural 
nature. 

The Nature the Sample 

The total number cases which there was 
data complete enough warrant inclusion the 
analysis was 163. 105 them were males and 
were females, ratio almost two males one 
female. This agrees well with the composition 
special classes they now exist Ohio. 


The median was 60.6 which somewhat 
lower than had been expected. However, this may 
have been function assigning only children 
very low when the classes were being initiated. 
The median age was 21.7. The subjects had been 
special class median 3.4 years, having en- 
tered the median age 12.7 years. These figures 
reflect relatively late placement special class. 


may noted Table that the vast majority 
subjects left school work certificate for 
the reason becoming years age. None were 
graduated from high school. This statistic would 
longer true Ohio several the schools 
which participated the study have been giving 
special class young people some kind 
graduation from high school. 


TABLE STATUS LEAVING SCHOOL 


Number Percent Total 
Work certificate 51.5 
Graduation from 8th grade 2.5 
Graduation from junior high 
Graduation from senior high 0.0 
Excluded from school 
9.8 


> 


had been hoped that there would suf- 
ficient number cases which there were achieve- 
ment test results reading and arithmetic make 
some inference concerning the extent which they 
were achieving relation capacity. Fearing 
such information would not available was 
decided ask the last special class teacher make 
estimate the reading and arithmetic ability 
the subject upon leaving school. Estimates were 
made for 104 cases and the median level reading 
was grade 3.9 and arithmetic 4.3. According 
expectancy, the median capacity for achievement 
should have been somewhere between the fifth and 
sixth grade levels the time they had left school. 
This may stretching the data bit, but one won- 
ders these estimates might not have been con- 
siderably higher had the subjects had longer and 
earlier placement special class. 


Personal Interview Data 

difficult evaluate the results obtained 
the personal interview form. There little nor- 
mative data against which reflect and that 
which exists difficult find. The data value 
gives some notion the nature and behavior 
young mentally retarded adults. 

the 163 the total sample somewhat less than 
one-fourth had been married. these people, 
two had marital difficulties. The median chrono- 
logical age the married group was 19.7 years 
and almost twice many females males were 
among those who were married. 

The great majority the unmarried subjects 
lived with their parents and only about six percent 
the parents owned their own homes. was 
rather difficult obtain picture the physical 
characteristics their living arrangements. How- 
ever, percent the homes were rated untidy 
worse the interviewers. general, ap- 
peared that living conditions were somewhat below 
average. 

Over half the subjects reported that they had 
had work experience while school. The em- 
ployment picture for the total sample, however, 
appeared very good. Sixty-seven 
tenths percent were employed the time the study 
was being carried out, percent were housewives, 
percent were the armed forces, and only 10.5 
percent were unemployed and had never been em- 


ployed. 


Results Obtained from the Employer’s Interview 

was possible obtain interviews with em- 
ployers concerning the subjects. may 
seen referring Table that the employers 
who were interviewed had relationships the sub- 
jects which made possible for them know pretty 
well detail the information asked for concern- 
ing the subjects. 


TABLE EMPLOYMENT STATUS SUBJECTS 
WHOSE EMPLOYERS WERE INTERVIEWED 


Types Employers Interviewed: 
Personnel manager employment manager 
Manager supervisor less than 100 employees 
Foreman supervisor from 100 5,000 employees 


Self-employed 


would expected the vast majority the 
subjects were employed the semi-skilled, un- 
skilled, and service areas. There were none the 
professional and managerial levels, seven clerical 
and sales work, service occupations, three 
agricultural work, two the “skilled” areas and 
were semi-skilled and unskilled. 


The subjects had been the job median 
13.6 months. They had held median 2.3 jobs 
after leaving school. The median hourly wage for 
the males was $1.30 while the median hourly 
wage for the females was only cents. Ac- 
cording the Bureau the Census the 
median yearly income the 1951 for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers was $3800 and for un- 
skilled and service workers $2100. Assuming 40- 
hour week and 50-week working year for the 
male members the group subjects, the median 
yearly income would have been approximately 
$2600. This compares favorably with national fig- 
ures; however, the implicit assumption concerning 
the steadiness employment may too optimistic. 


Perhaps the most objective, not most valid, 
measure success job the amount wages. 
Consequently, was decided run analysis 
which the characteristics those earning more than 
the median wage were compared with those earning 
less than median wages. Because the females re- 
cieved less than the males, they were ex- 
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cluded from the analysis leaving males the 
sample. Every variable which had adequate 
number responses permit analysis were 
checked means the chi square statistic 
determine whether not was related the 
amount wages received the subject. Chi 
square was chosen because relatively simple 
statistic compute and requires assumptions 
regarding the normal distribution the population 
under consideration. Table have been listed 
only the variables which show relation the 
amount wages received above the percent 
level confidence. 


TABLE VARIABLES SIGNIFICANTLY RELATED 
RECEIVING WAGES ABOVE THE MEDIAN 


Chi 
Freedom Square 
Rated employer “being able 
Employer states “has more jobs for 
Rated last special teacher 


ing good “social 4.85 <.05 
Employer states “he will advance 

Has above median for the group.. <.10 
Rated last special teacher hav- 

ing good “ability his 2.94 <.10 
Rated employer being superior 

Rated employer being good 

“general 2.72 <.10 


one was surprised that union membership 
was the most significant variable relation the 
amount wages. This does suggest that those 
who are involved the education the men- 
tally retarded should thinking terms pre- 
paring them for eventual union membership and 
perhaps should carrying program inform 
union officials the problems the mentally 
retarded. 


The employer appears regard most highly 
ability and perhaps willingness the worker 
his share work. Ability work good 
quality and the person’s general appearance was 
important. The special teacher’s judgment that the 
subject had good social acceptability and was able 
his share work was related occupa- 
tional success. This may add the importance 
(1) building high standards responsibility, 
course, within their limits capacity, and (2) 
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much help personal grooming, manners, and 
related matters. 


note that the judgment the employers, only 
two were disliked other employees, four made 
many mistakes work, only two turned out inferior 
quality work, only five were considered 
careless observing safety rules, only one had 
poor attitude toward supervision and plant poli- 
cies, four were considered tardy excessive 
amount time, two had poor personal appearance, 
and only one was slack doing his share work. 
This probably picture very similar what 
one would obtain should study carried out 
normal drop-outs from school. 


would expected, there was considerable 
number who needed more than average instructions 
from the employer. While considerably less than 
half would advanced through seniority, almost 
two-thirds the employers believed that they had 
jobs for more persons the subjects’ ability level. 
should kept mind evaluating these results 
that allowing the employer know the mental level 
the subject was avoided and that was not men- 
tioned that they were people who had been members 
special class. advancement through seniority 
means eventual placement position super- 
visory responsibility, perhaps the employer had 
fairly realistic view the subjects. encourag- 
ing that almost two-thirds the employers felt that 
they could use more persons abilities similar 
those the subjects. would interesting 
know how they would have felt had they known 
their employees were mentally retarded. 


TABLE EMPLOYERS’ RATINGS 


Relations with other employees 


Popular 34.5 
Accepted 51.7 
Disliked 2.3 
Data 115 

100.0 

General quality work 


m- 
100.0 


Personal appearance 


Average 
Poor 
Data 
Careful 
Average 
Careless 
Attitude toward supervision and plant policies 
Amount mistakes work 
Punctuality 
Reasonable 
Often late 
Does his share work 


Average 


Physical stamina 


100.0 


Intelligence Test Results 

Just few words about intelligence test results 
(Table 4). would expected the judgment 
the teacher that the subject’s ability follow di- 
rections and ability things his own 
above average were significantly related intelli- 
gence test results. The intelligence test results were 
also related the employer’s judgment that the 
subject was popular with other employees, was su- 
perior quality work, and made few mistakes 
his work. Perhaps this means that the more in- 
telligent the group tended make better im- 
pressions teachers and employers. However, 
when note that intelligence test results are re- 
lated the amount wages, suggests once more 
that the test may useful prognostic instru- 
ment even within the restricted range IQ. 


The fact that “clear speech” was related 
intelligence brings “chicken egg, which 
came first” problem, which cannot adequately 
discussed this paper. While clear speech did 
not show specifically one the variables re- 
lated good job placement, surely must play 
some part “good appearance” and “social ac- 
ceptability.” This suggests that the services 
speech therapists might very helpful the 
mentally retarded. Unfortunately, 
not allow the speech therapists work with 
children whose IQ’s are below 70. 


Conclusion 
concluding the writer would like say that 
one felt helpless interpreting much the data 
because lack information concerning normal 
persons who drop out school and take jobs 
similar those held our subjects. help 
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66.7 
23.0 
2.3 
8.0 
100.0 
Have jobs for more persons his ability 
51.7 
33.3 
9.2 
100.0 
50.6 
39.1 
9.2 
100.0 
46 li 
36.8 
36.8 
21.8 
100.0 
a 
67.8 
20.7 
6.9 
100.0 
67.8 
23.0 
8.0 
100.0 
Amount instruction required from employer 
23.0 
50.6 
18.4 
8.0 
100.0 
Will advanced through seniority 


Conceptual 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN 


SUCCESSFUL educational program for deaf 
children involves the stimulation and develop- 
ment certain perceptual and conceptual abilities. 
The need for examination these functions has 
led number recent related investigations 
throughout the country. This study will review the 
literature pertaining these areas and relate 
the author’s research. 

Perceptual abilities are those sensory functions 
which take place comparatively concrete level. 
For example, responses color form may 
assigned the visual perceptual area. Conceptual 
activity entails associations between two more 
percepts and represents cerebral activity more 
abstract plane. The research literature pertaining 
conceptual organization deaf children con- 
sistent showing them less mature than 
matched hearing individuals. Templin(12), Ole- 
ron(9), Levine(5), and McKay(6) have agreed 
this conclusion. However, the area visual per- 
ception, studies deaf children have produced 
widely divergent results. Since the need for further 
research this phase perception more observ- 
able, this report will deal primarily with visual 
perception. 


Related Studies 
Oleron’s(9) investigation showed deaf subjects 
slightly more impaired than hearing children. 
Templin(11), also, found the deaf slight 
disadvantage when their perceptual responses were 
compared with those normal children. McKay 
(6), 1952 Syracuse University doctoral study, 
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concluded that orally trained deaf children were 
superior normal and retarded hearing subjects 
indicated the Marble Board(15) and Picture 
Tests(14) devised Werner and Strauss. re- 
lated study Myklebust and Brutten resembles 
that McKay several important ways: (a) 
similar clinical tools were used, (b) the samples 
were taken from the same age range, and (c) the 
subjects were approximately alike degree hear- 
ing loss. The studies differed many respects 
including: First, the educational program admin- 
istered Myklebust and Brutten’s subjects utilized 
both oral and manual methods instruction, 
Second, the results the Northwestern study were 
analyzed quantitatively, while the Syracuse study 
treated the data qualitatively, Third, the number 
experimental cases was larger Myklebust and 
Brutten’s investigation, and Fourth, the Syracuse 
study did not relate the conclusions any specific 
learning theory, while the Northwestern authors 
placed major emphasis the organismic view- 
point explain perceptual inadequacies their 
deaf subjects. The most striking differences, per- 
haps, between these two studies were the results 
reported. Myklebust and Brutten found the deaf 
severely impaired all areas visual per- 
ception. These combine very satisfactorily 
with Myklebust’s(7) previous finding severe 
motor impairment. their samples are truly rep- 
resentative should expect deaf children, general- 


McKay’s investigation the subjects were selected 
from the primary department the Rochester School for 
the Deaf New York. The educational policy followed 
that school called for oral instruction the lower depart- 
ment and combination oral and finger spelling methods 
the middle and upper grades. 
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ly, inferior hearing subjects tests 
perceptual functions. The obvious need for further 
research has led the present study and least 
one other parallel investigation which has been con- 
ducted Clarke School for the Deaf Gordon 
Hayes(3). Correspondence from Hayes indicates 
that his unpublished replication Myklebust and 
Brutten’s study concluded that the deaf are superior 
visual perception. 


Present Study 

The present study had the objective duplicat- 
ing the methods and materials employed the 
investigation performed the Rochester School 
for the Deaf. was planned test the perceptual 
and conceptual abilities orally trained residential 
school deaf children widely separated areas 
the United States. Two experimental groups, each 
composed deaf students, were selected the 
Missouri School for the Deaf Fulton, and the 
California School for the Deaf Riverside. the 
Missouri School and the Riverside School, oral 
methods are employed lower school classrooms 
and dormitories located apart from the upper 
grades. All the experimental subjects were chosen 
from the lower grades. the upper grades each 
school, finger spelling and oral methods are used 
simultaneously the instructional program. 


the current study each the experimental 
groups were selected the basis mental age and 
sex match the experimental group used the 
Rochester study. Two control groups were se- 
lected from the schools Springfield, Missouri. One 
group was composed regular school children 
whose average intelligence quotient was above 80. 
The other control group consisted children 
classes for the mentally retarded whose average in- 
telligence quotient was below 80. Mental ages were 
determined administering the Grace Arthur 
Point Scale Performance Tests, Form II(1). 
subjects were included the study who had his- 
tory birth injury, who had motor handicap 
the time the investigation. Each group included 
boys and eight girls. The first experimental group 
was obtained from distribution mental ages 
scored students the Missouri School for the 
Deaf. the California School was necessary 
test students obtain the required matched 
cases. The normal and retarded control groups were 
selected from regular class students and 


special education students. The perceptual abilities 
the experimental and control subjects were 
assessed administering: (1) The Marble Board 
Test(14), The Marble Board Test(14), The 
Picture Test(13), The Tactual Motor Test(14), 
and the Tactual Motor Test(14). Conceptual 
abilities were measured with the Color Form Sort- 
ing Test(11), the Object Sorting Test(11), and the 
Picture Object 

Marble Board Test consists two identical 
boards which measure inches square. Each 
board has 100 recesses which marbles may 
placed form patterns. The manner which the 
subject reconstructs marble patterns, previously 
arranged the examiner, has been found 
measure visuo-motor characteristics. 
formances were classified either global, con- 
structive, incoherent. global procedure one 
which the subject tends follow the outline 
the pattern, with the placement the marbles 
orderly and continuous. Constructive performances 
were those resulting from the subject’s tendency 
build the sub-forms which the total pattern 
composed. Patterns were labelled incoherent the 
subject tended place marbles erratic 
fashion with regard for continuity sub-forms. 

Marble Board Test utilizes more definitely 
structured background and requires reproduction 
more structured marble patterns than did 
the preceding marble test. was chosen for the 
purpose determining whether increased com- 
plexity and structuring background would affect 
performance. The patterns were judged the 
same manner Marble Board 

The Picture Test presents the subject, tachisto- 
scopically, line drawings familiar objects such 
knife, cup, hat, and forth. The authors 
the test found that the tendency children 
notice figure more predominantly than background 
was indicative greater maturity. 

Tactual Motor Test used determine whether 
gross tactual are present the sub- 
ject under investigation. Three raised wooden fig- 
ures plain wooden background: square, 
circle, and triangle are used test the accuracy 
tactual perception. The subject has the task 
reproducing pencil sketch the figures ex- 
periences tactually without visual cue. 

Tactual Motor Test requires finer tactual dis- 
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crimination than the first tactual test. Tacks with 
semi-spherical heads rising above homogeneous 
background flat headed tacks are employed 
constructing the circular, triangular, and square 
patterns. the first tactual test, the subject 
allowed much time desires explore the 
board with his fingertips before drawing the 
figures perceives. 

The Color Form Sorting Test consists 
colored blocks three different shapes. Four are 
the form triangles, four are squares, and four 
are circular. One block each group colored 
red, one yellow, one blue, and one green. The 
examiner studies the arrangements these blocks 
obtain indication the concreteness ab- 
stract tendency the child’s sorting behavior. The 
form and color the subject’s arrangements, 
well the types patterns constructed, gives 
insight into his fundamental tendencies. 

Forty-seven common objects are utilized the 
Object Sorting Test. free play situation the 
child was encouraged arrange the objects 
wished. His manner grouping the objects gave 
valuable information concerning the relationships 
tended perceive. 


The Picture Object Test composed two en- 
larged black and white photographs and 108 small 
objects. One picture shows house afire surrounded 
pieces furniture. The other picture shows 
woman struggling the water, hanging rope, 
and man swimming toward her. The test was 
devised for the purpose differentiating between 
the logical sorting behavior the normal indi- 
vidual and the illogical arrangements the brain- 
injured individual. 

Results 


The results Grace Arthur Performance Tests 
showed that the midwestern sample 
matched with the Rochester group chronological 
and mental ages. The mean intelligence quotients 
were 90.5 for the eastern sample and 90.0 for the 
midwestern group. The California group, selected 
the same procedure from the same age range, 
matched closely the mean mental age the eastern 
group. However, the mean intelligence quotient 
101.3 registered the Riverside group 
them more mature group. 


Tests perceptual abilities gave evidence 


these findings: 
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The Marble Board Test administered mid- 
western and western residential school deaf children 
showed consistent tendency toward the use 
“constructive” procedures. Adherents this test 
consider responses this type symptomatic 
relatively high mental maturity. Neither ex- 
perimental nor control groups demonstrated in- 
accuracies sufficient number reveal the exist- 
ence visuo-motor disturbances. Thus, sim- 
ple test visual perception deaf children showed 
maturity within the normal range. 


The results Marble Board tests confirmed 
the conclusions obtained the preceding test. Both 
Missouri and California experimental subjects con- 
structed drawings that were labelled predominately 
“constructive” three judges who submitted their 
opinions independently. There was evidence 
visuo-motor disturbances. There was 
tendency for deaf children somewhat more 
mature demonstrated their responses this 
test than normal retarded hearing subjects. 


Deaf children both experimental groups 
were similar the control groups their re- 
sponses the Tactual Motor Test. The retarded 
control group showed large number inaccurate 
responses comparison with the other groups. 


Tactual Motor Test the Missouri deaf 
children were not significantly different from the 
control subject either background responses 
accuracy response. The California group, how- 
ever, responded less effective manner accord- 
ing the accuracy criterion. The slight differences 
present this test were favor hearing 
subjects. 

Deaf children the Missouri and California 
groups both responded with several background 
references the Picture Test. Approximately 
percent the responses the Missouri hearing 
impaired group included mention 
ground. The New York study had shown 
background responses among those residential 
school deaf children. Although chi square calcula- 
tions showed significant differences between the 
deaf and both normal and retarded hearing groups 
each the investigations here considered, there 
was considerable variability from one group an- 
other either the accuracy figure-background 
aspect the study. this test, especially, was 
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between child who had completed the test and 
children who would take the test later. All children 
who were tested were assembled one room 
and did not communicate with anyone scheduled 
tested after they had been sent the ex- 
perimental room. 


Conclusions 

(1) The results Color Form Sorting Tests 
revealed significant differences between the deaf 
and the two hearing groups. However, steady 
shift from concrete more abstract reactions was 
observed progressing from the eastern mid- 
western, western groups. The tendency build 
patterns was demonstrated all the New York 
deaf students. Three the Missouri deaf subjects 
avoided the pattern building tendency and eight 
the California deaf pupils resisted this indicator 
the concrete attitude. When change method 
grouping studied, slight increase the inclina- 
tion modify sorting method was noted the 
western samples. The other symptom more ab- 
stract perceptual integration, shown the disposi- 
tion sort according form rather than color, 
was not manifested Missouri New York. The 
California hypacusic children demonstrated defi- 
nite tendency sort according form. 

(2) the Object Sorting Test there were 
radical differences between the first and second 
experimental groups. summary the scores 
all three experimental groups reveals that the deaf 
subjects were unable compete successfully with 
hearing subjects this type conceptual task. 

(3) Results the Picture Object Test reveals 
that deaf pupils each geographical region placed 
more objects which were not well related before 
the two pictures. The more mature this 
test place small number well chosen 
objects before the pictures. each sample the 
differences between experimental and control groups 
were statistically significant the one percent 
level. 

evident that great individual differences exist 
among the deaf. probable that group differ- 
ences may equally great. The example the 
differences between eastern and western groups 
mean intelligence quotient indicates the inadvisa- 
bility regarding group one school for the 
deaf representative the deaf general. 
The several parallel investigations visual percep- 


tion orally trained deaf children indicates their 
superiority over matched hearing individuals. Dis- 
agreement appears with one sample deaf children 
whose training program both oral and manual 
methods were utilized. This group demonstrated 
severe perceptual deficiencies. There unanimity 
opinion regarding the inferiority hypacusic 
children the performance conceptual tasks. 
Recent studies non-verbal intelligence, however, 
show trend for the deaf perform more nearly 
like the average child(2). 

The need for further research evident. The 
effects motivation and emotional factors must 
examined more carefully insure progress 
perceptual and conceptual research. The 
ment and standardization measuring devices 
necessary and the experimenter should carefully 
scrutinize changes toward more complexity which 
merely makes more difficult for the language 
handicapped child compete with hearing subjects. 


Object Sorting Test 
(Group IT) 


Christmas bulb 
bottle 


(Group 


wood cylinder 
thin stick 
multicolored block 


Group 


blue poker chip 
red poker chip 
playing card 


pink yarn box matches 
pink yarn box lid candle 
red cloth thimble 
key 
small key 
wire 


light socket 
light bulb 


envelope 

cork 

metal spring 
rubber grommet 
candle holder 


whistle 


picture rabbit 
picture rooster 
picture pipe 
picture ball 


Four Possible Methods Groupings 


Pairs parts single whole. 
Similar form, color material. 
Similar function class. 
IV. relationship one that far fetched. 


PICTURE OBJECT TEST 
Swimming Woman Burning House Neither Picture 
life preserver fireman’s hat Remaining 
boat large fire truck 
white dog horse Objects 


(Continued page 88) 
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Prepared for Discussion Groups 


“Advanced Study for Exceptionally Able 
High School Students” 


the opinion Dean Haskew: 


What are the six objectives the program 
allowing high school students participate 
special intensive program the Texas? 


How will the undertaking evaluated 
terms success? 


What are the future plans for this trial pro- 
gram? 


“The Bilingual Child, His Parents, 
and Their 


What are Willard Abraham’s 
garding: 

Reasons for classifying bilingual children 
exceptional 


gual children the schools their community? 


Emphasizing the bilingual child 
education the Arizona area? 


“History and Development Specialized 
Education for the Blind” 


How does Berthold Lowenfeld distinguish: 


The three main influences leading estab- 
lishment braille classes the public schools. 
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What the school can learn from the family and 
the family from the school? 


The factors accounting for the potential in- 
crease the numbers blind children at- 
tending school the predicted future peak years 


from 1957 through 1960. 


Adjustment Mentally Re- 


tarded Children Selected Ohio Cities” 


the opinion Harold Phelps: 


What the cause the great growth the 
number special classes for the educable mentally 
retarded Ohio public schools? 


Did the study show any significant relation- 
ships between what was known about the subjects 
school and the quality their adjustments after 
leaving school? 


Did the nature this sample agree with the 
composition the special classes they now exist 
the area? 


and Conceptual Abilities Resi- 
dential School Deaf 


What are Alfred Larr’s conclusions: 


Concerning the results the Color Form 
Sorting Tests? 


Concerning the Object Sorting Test? 


Concerning the Picture Object Test? 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Revision April 1955 
ARTICLE NAME AND STRUCTURE 


Section The name this organization shall “The International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” hereinafter designated either the “Council” the “ICEC.” 


Section 


The Council, basically, shall professional education organization local chapters with 
state federations thereof. 

Exceptions the basic structure shall consist 
(1) single over-all state chapter each those states small enough for both local 

and state needs better met such means. 

(2) Individual memberships isolated instances. 

Additions the basic structure shall consist allied groups concerned with the educa- 
tion exceptional children, known divisions. 


Section 

Any group persons which has met the requirements for affiliation applicant local 
chapter, applicant state chapter, applicant state federation chapters shall accepted 
Council headquarters, accordance with the bylaws. 

Any special-interest group ICEC members, any national organization 
interested the education exceptional children, which desires affiliation division, shall 
granted applicant status upon approval the Council’s governing board. 

Any applicant group—chapter, federation, division—shall become officially affiliated 
integral part the ICEC and shall receive appropriate charter upon executive committee 
approval its constitution and bylaws and its Council record. 


Section The Council shall department the National Education Association the United 
States America, hereinafter designated the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE PURPOSES 


Section The primary purpose the Council shall promote the education exceptional 
children and the necessary professional activities related thereto. 


Section The Council shall also promote the education all youth through support the pur- 
poses and program the National Education Association and through recommending and urging 
membership that organization. 


ARTICLE MEMBERSHIP 


Section There shall three kinds active membership—regular, student, and life, with two 
methods enrollment for each—chapter and individual. 


Section Any person concerned with the education exceptional children field closely 
associated therewith may become active member the Council the payment annual dues. 


Section Regular and student memberships. annual basis with uniform expiration 
date. 
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Section Active members shall entitled all the rights and privileges the organization. 


ARTICLE IV: CHAPTERS AND FEDERATIONS 


Section The political, geographical units, either within outside the United States, which for 
purposes Council organization, will accorded the same status that given state, shall 
determined the delegate assembly and incorporated the bylaws. 

Any state having two more local chapters and total 100 more members eligible 
apply for the privilege organize federation chapters. 


Section states which the educators the different races customarily operate separate edu- 
cation organizations, either state federation state chapter may established for each race, 
provided that the requirements for such federation shall two more local chapters pos- 
sessing total more Council members. 


Section All individual members (namely non-chapter members), any state having federation, 
shall assigned individual members that federation. states having single over-all state 
chapter, there shall individual members 


ARTICLE OFFICERS 


Section The officers this organization shall president, president-elect, the immediate 
past president, recording secretary, and treasurer. 


Section The president-elect shall automatically succeed the presidency the expiration the 
president’s term office. 


Section 


committee appointed the president shall annually nominate candidate for president- 
elect and appropriate years for recording secretary and treasurer. case existing 
vacancy the office president-elect, the committee shall also nominate candidate for pres- 
dent. 

The nominating committee’s report shall submitted the president weeks prior the 
opening the first meeting the next annual delegate assembly and the same shall an- 
nounced weeks prior the opening meeting said assembly. 

Other nominations may made any group 100 members signing nomination petition. 
Such nominations shall presented the president the Council five weeks prior the 
opening meeting said assembly. 


Section Nominations shall voted upon the annual delegate assembly and each person elected 
shall hold office for the period elected beginning the next administration year (July until 
replaced duly elected successor. The recording secretary and the treasurer shall each 
hold office for three-year term described the bylaws. 


Section 


vacancy the office presidency shall filled automatic succession the president- 
elect such office. event vacancy both the presidency and the presidency-elect, the 
former shall filled action the governing board, meeting, nomination and 
ballot conducted mail. 

(1) Any appointee filling this vacancy shall serve until the end the current adminis- 
tration year until replaced duly elected successor. Upon being replaced, 
shall succeed the office immediate past president, the usual manner. 

vacancy either the office recording secretary treasurer shall filled action 
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the governing board, meeting, nomination and ballot conducted mail, and such 
person shall serve until the end the current administration year until replaced 
duly elected successor. 

vacancy either the office past president president-elect shall, such, remain un- 
filled until the next administration year. However, the seat occupied, either, the gov- 
erning board and the executive committee shall filled the governing board, from among 
its own membership, meeting, nomination and ballot conducted mail, and such 
appointee shall serve said capacity until the end the current administration year 
until replaced duly elected successor. 


ARTICLE VI. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Section The membership the Council shall represented for governing purposes 
making delegates who together shall known the delegate assembly. The membership 
year shall begin January and end December 31. 


Section 
Each local and each state chapter shall entitled one delegate for its first members, 
and one additional delegate for each additional members major fraction thereof. 
Chapter membership, for the purpose determining the number delegates, shall that 
record the Council files December preceding the annual delegate assembly. 


Section Each officially recognized division the Council shall entitled one delegate, with- 
out regard the number members the division possesses. 


Section 
Individual members shall entitled delegates the same basis chapters. 
Delegates individual members state where there federation chapters shall 
selected procedures determined the federation. 
Delegates other individual members shal! elected meeting such members 
tendance for the delegate assembly. This meeting shall called order the president, 
his representative, who shall preside until chairman has been elected from the members 


present. 


Section 


The delegates any group eligible for seat the assembly must selected from that group’s 
own membership, but any Council member may selected alternate. 

Either delegate alternate may assigned the full voting privilege belonging any 
one chapter federation, but delegate individual members from one more states 
that lack federation, and further, alternate representing more than one Council group 
may possess excess five assembly votes. 

All delegates and alternates shall certified the credentials committee manner pre- 
scribed the executive committee the governing board. 

When credentials are submitted the credentials committee, only those either the delegate 
his alternate may validated, after which transfer may made from one the other 
from either third member. 


Section Any Council member who not delegate may attend the meetings the delegate assem- 
bly, and may speak with the approval the president the delegate assembly, but shall 


have vote. 
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Section percent all registered delegates and/or registered alternates, validated the com- 
mittee credentials, shall constitute quorum for any delegate assembly, provided that dele- 
gate assembly may legally function with less than such validated representatives, irrespective 
the total number votes they possess. 


ARTICLE GOVERNING BOARD 


Section The governing board shall consist of: 

The five officers, ex-officio. 

One member represent each state chapter and one represent each state federation, except 
that state having dual representation, provided under Article IV, Section each race 
shall, upon request, granted member, who shall possess one-half vote, provided, however, 
state under these provisions shall possess total less than one vote. 

One member represent each state that has 100 more Council members but which possess 
neither federation chapters nor state chapter, provided that state which the 
different races customarily operate separate education organizations, membership the board 
shall granted the same basis under “B” immediately above. 


Each state chapter and each state federation shall determine its own method electing 
its representative the Council’s governing board and shall incorporate the same part its 


constitution and bylaws. 


Each state that qualifies for member the governing board, under the provisions 
Section 1-C above, shali acquire one through the same procedure which the Council officers 


are nominated and elected. 


Section 
The term office each member the governing board, exclusive the executive com- 
mittee, shall three years with the necessary exceptions for initiating and maintaining evenly 
staggered expiration dates, according objective plan established the executive 


committee. 


Each newly elected member the governing board shall certified that body, man- 
ner established said board, before the member may granted seat thereon. 

Each member the board office the time the adoption this constitution shall com- 
plete his term, unprejudiced the possibility that his state has met (or may, the mean- 
time, meet) the requirements for representation. Also, the president shall succeed the past 
presidency and the president-elect the presidency. 

Members certified the existing board, the time the annual delegate assembly 1954, 
shall assume office the beginning the next administration year. 

The board member state having state federation state chapter shall replaced 
the close any administration year during which such state met all the requirements for 
either federation chapter and during which properly elected and certified mem- 


ber the governing board. 


Section 


The unexpired term any member representing, the governing board, either state 
federation state chapter, shall filled through such means shall provided the state 
organization concerned. 

The unexpired term any member the governing board representing either whole state 
one race thereof, which has neither state federation nor state chapter, shall filled 
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appointment the president the Council and the appointee shall eligible serve 
the balance the administration year until replaced duly elected successor. 


Section 
majority the members the governing board shall constitute quorum. 


Board members may not represented proxy. 

case less than quorum any meeting, those present may function advisory ca- 
pacity, after which the president shall obtain informal approval canvassing the entire 
board, mail, before acting upon the decisions reached. Confirmation such decisions 


shall made the next official board meeting. 


ARTICLE Vill. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section The five officers listed Article Section shall constitute the executive committee 


the governing board. 
Section Three members the committee shall constitute quorum. 


ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS 


Section 

The Council shall meet international convention, annually, preferably during the week 
the last Sunday April, consider problems pertinent the Council and the education 
and related needs exceptional children. annual financial report for the fiscal year, June 
1-May 31, shall given the delegates. 

The governing board shall have authority conduct regional meetings, conventions, con- 
ferences, addition substitution for the international convention. 

The governing board also have authority hold and conduct similar meetings, con- 
ventions, conferences, jointly with other organizations cooperate with other organ- 


izations such. 


Section 
The delegate asembly shall meet, annually, conduct business and establish basic Council 
policy, such sessions held preferably the time and place the international convention. 
case annual delegate assembly not held, the election Council officers shall con- 
ducted mail, through the headquarters office, under regulations adopted the governing 


board. 


Section 

adjourned delegate session may held when ordered the delegate assembly. 

The motion ordering adjourned session must clearly state the business considered and 
only such business may transacted when such session convenes. 

The same number delegates per chapter and per individual members shall eligible for 
the adjourned session was eligible for the last annual assembly, plus delegates from any 
applicant chapters sections that may have, the meantime, affiliated. 

notice each adjourned session shall made such time and such manner the 
executive committee shall determine. 


ARTICLE MEMBERSHIPS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Section The responsibilities and privileges Council membership shall extended the same 
basis members all countries, provided that, from time time, the governing board 
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NINE ISSUES YEARLY 
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SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL PLANS 
COMPLETE FOR PHOENIX CONFERENCE 

ICEC’ers from California, Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona are heading for 
Phoenix and the regional the Westward 
from Nov. 7-10. 

Speakers, special programs, and many features 
have been brought together under ICEC sponsor- 
ship augment the theme, “No Exceptions 
Building Happy Useful Lives.” 

Pictured below one view the Arizona resort 
area facilities making this ideal recreation 
setting after conference meetings. 


REHABILITATION—GATEWAY 
1956 NSCCA THEME 

Washington’s Hotel Statler will house the four- 
day meeting the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults from October 28-31. 

General sessions speakers are Louis Seltzer, 
editor the Cleveland Press; Arthur Flemming, 
director the Office Defense Mobilization; 
Walter Blount, M.D.; irving M.D.; 
Leonard Mayo, Association for the Aid 
Crippled Children; and other notables. 


Other features will special seminars, displays, 
exhibits, and tours public buildings and profes- 
sional institutes and around Washington, D.C. 


PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED NEWS 

Whatever the cause—renewed interest rights 
the gifted fear that communist technology 
may outstrip that the United States—the public 
press doing better job recognizing the prob- 
lem. result, articles are appearing with in- 
creasing frequency what special opportunities 
the schools are—or should offering these 
children. 

Two articles particular note recent months 
are “Dr. Meister’s ‘Beautiful Readers 
Digest for April and “Gift the Time 
for September. 

The Digest article story about the High 
School Science, New York City, which Morris 
Meister, well-known educator, principal. The 
Time item describes briefly the St. Louis experi- 
ment junior high school classes for gifted. Pic- 
tured are Superintendent Philip Hickey 
and Assistant Director Special Schools, Harold 
Smith, visiting class taught Jean Enright. 

Perhaps, long last, the day near when the 
gifted child will receive his rightful educational 


heritage. 


WILLIAMS JOINS OFFICE EDUCATION 


Harold Williams has joined the staff the 
section exceptional children and youth the 
U.S. Office Education. His major responsibility 
will the field the mentally retarded. 

Before assuming this position, Dr. Williams was 
with the Wisconsin State Department Public 
Instruction psychologist and supervisor for the 
mentally retarded. previously served con- 
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sultant the Office Education and co-editor 
the forthcoming report Children Who 
Are Mentally Retarded.” 


PROUD TEACH ALL CHILDREN 

You would expect special educator extend 
the program the regular—or least add 
specificity it. And that what Ruth Baker 
Portland, Oregon, did recent communica- 
tion. She closed her report the ICEC meetings 
held with NEA this summer, adding new 
dimension NEA Past-President Buford’s slogan, 
commenting, “It seems me, might say 
that are not only ‘Proud Teach,’ but Proud 
Teach All Children.” 


CHANGES POLICY RESEARCH 
RELATING CHILDREN 
The Children’s Bureau Clearinghouse for Re- 
search Child Life announces several policy 
changes enters its eighth year publication: 
Widening the scope the program cover 
programs and services, addition child-cen- 
tered research. Discontinue the sections “Preg- 
nancy and the Newborn,” and “Physical Health 
Theses the master’s level will 
Free copies 


and Disease.” 
not included the publication. 
sent only investigator reporting study 
specific issue. others may purchase copies 
Research Relating Children, through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
whatever price covers the cost .printing the 
individual issue. Persons the regular mailing 
list will notified when issue released. 
Write the Clearinghouse, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. you wish placed 
this list. Research Relating Children will 
published twice year. 


SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 

The Future Scientists America Foundation 
the NEA’s National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion announce the sixth annual program achieve- 
ment awards open all science students, grades 
seven through 12. 

Projects may involve biology, chemistry, physics, 
earth science, general science, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, any other field science mathe- 
matics. Awards are made possible through annual 
grants from the American Society for Metals. 


Entry blanks and information available from 
the National Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Wash. D.C. 


SOCIAL WORK GROUP CHANGES NAME 
The name the National Conference Social 
Work has been changed the National Conference 


Social Welfare. 


FILM HELEN KELLER 

“Helen Keller Her Story” 45-minute, 
black and white film. won the 1955 Academy 
Award the best documentary and factual 
biography, made still photographs, early 
motion pictures, newsreels, and sequences Miss 
Keller’s daily life. 

The net proceeds the film specially 
created fund for the deaf-blind the world. 
Rental fee $12.50 and sale price this film 
$100. available prints from Louis 
Rochement Associates Film Library, East 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS DAY 

November 16th has been chosen “National 
Teachers Day” AEW sponsors. This the 
first year that day has been set aside honor 
teachers. 

Theme the Nov. 11-17 observance “Schools 


for Strong America.” 


IVY BAKER PRIEST HEADS 
1957 EASTER SEAL CAMPAIGN 

Mrs. Priest, Treasurer the United States, has 
accepted the national chairmanship the 1957 
Easter Seal campaign. Mrs. Priest 
active behalf crippled children both her 
native Utah and the District Columbia. She 
member the board the D.C. 
Society. 


HANDICAP PLACEMENTS RECORD LEVEL 

The President’s Committee Employment 
the Physically Handicapped announces that dur- 
ing the first six months 1956, handicap place- 
ments were far ahead the six-months total for 
the same time last year. 


Ida Levine, vice president the ICEC 


Hunter College Chapter, and chairman the 
Adult Planning Committee UCP Associations 
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N.Y., received award from the Federation 
the Handicapped recently. 

Hans Mayr, immediate past-president 
ICEC’s Council Administrators, Supervisors, 
and Coordinators Special Education Local 
School Districts, now director special services, 
Sacramento County Schools, Sacramento, Calif. 

Helen Gibbons the consultant education 
the National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness. She succeeds Marjorie Young. 

Louis Fliegler has been appointed assistant 
professor special education Syracuse Uni- 
versity. will responsible for all off-campus 
service and courses special education. 

Merrill Hollinshead, ICEC governing 
board member for New Jersey, has been named 
director child guidance and special education 
services the public schools Newark, New 
Jersey. 

William Geer, former ICEC governing 
board member for Tennessee and local arrange- 
ments chairman for the ICEC Southeastern Re- 
gional 1955, heads the new regional program 
special education the Southern Regional 
Education Board. former supervisor 
special education for the Nashville, Tenn., public 
schools. 


CHICAGO OPENS JANE NEIL SCHOOL 

Margaret Hayes principal the new 
Jane Neil school for physically handicapped 
children 8655 Michigan Avenue. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies were held June 
1955. Handicapped children grades one 
through eight are accommodated the new build- 
ing, named for former principal, now deceased, 
the Spalding school that city. 


NEW YORK CITY APPOINTMENTS 

Helen Fields director the education 
the visually handicapped and Katherine Lynch, 
long active ICEC work, director the 
Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment. 


News 


Materials for Elementary 
Schools the 85th yearbook the. NEA’s Dept. 
Elementary School Principals. 
leased guide teachers and principals the 
selection, management, and use the variety 
tools and materials available for use today. Com- 


piled under the guidance four-man committee, 
the book includes experiences scores edu- 
cators bringing their students “firsthand con- 
tacts with the world living and inanimate things 
and with the world people.” 

History the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1857-1957, comprehensive 400-page illus- 
trated history the NEA Edgar Wesley, 
will published March 1957 Harper and 
Brothers. 

Manpower and Education, published the 
Educational Policies Commission, examines the 
nature the manpower situation the U.S. 
shows the major effects and implications for Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, and presents the Com- 
mission suggestions for education policy. Chapter 
three devoted Potentials” and 
chapter seven “Educating the Gifted.” Cost 
$1.25 for paper cover and $1.75 for hard cover, 
per copy. 

Margaret Stevenson, succeeds Hilda Maehling 
executive secretary the NEA Dept. Class- 
room Teachers. Miss Maehling now the NEA’s 
assistant executive secretary for professional de- 
velopment and welfare. 

Sam Lambert the new director the 
Research Division. succeeds Frank Hub- 
bard, who NEA’s assistant executive secretary 


for information services. 


GEORGIA ICEC MEETS ATLANTA 

The fall meeting the new Georgia Federation 
ICEC will the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel 
Atlanta, Nov. 29-30, 1956. Some the sections 
will meet with the Nemours Conference for Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Thad Hollingsworth chairman the pro- 
gram eommittee. Mrs. Virginia Baird the first 
president the Georgia ICEC Federation. 


TWO PROMINENT COUNCIL 
MEMBERS PASS 
Elsie Lindgren retired last year teacher 
the DeLano School Kansas City, Mo., died 
recently after illness several months. 
Among the numerous honors she received during 
her career, was $500. award “The Best 
Teacher 1947.” This award was the result 
essay contest conducted the “Quiz 
Kids” radio program. One her pupils, Thomas 
Townsend, wrote the winning essay. the 
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author article about his student days 
DeLano. This article appears the current 
October NEA Journal. 

Wallace Finch, superintendent the Michi- 
gan School for the Blind, died Sept. 13. long 
had been active Council affairs local, state, 
and international levels. 

Mr. Finch was trained the 
education both the deaf and 
the blind. also served 
administrator and teacher 
educator these two fields. 
president the Council 
during 1950-51, was one 
the persons largely 
mental establishing ICEC 
headquarters Washington. 

Gov. Mennen Williams, 
Michigan paid him tribute for 
the high esteem which was universally held. 
The governor recommended the State Board 
Education that the new dispensary the campus 
the Michigan School for the Blind named 
the Wallace Finch Memorial Health Center. 


Wallace Finch 


MEMBERSHIP REACHES NEW HIGH 


ICEC pushing the 10,000 membership mark, 
according report released membership pro- 
motion chairman, Adrian Durant, Jr. pays 
tribute the work his predecessor, Thomas 
Mulrooney, under whose leadership the Council 
has made excellent progress spite number 
special problems. 

membership for 1955 was 9,168. This 
more than reported last fall, because addi- 
tional 1955 orders received between the dates the 
last report and December 31. This year, through 
gain 


August 31, the total membership 9,723 
date 555. 

States that gained percent more are indi- 
cated the following tabulation asterisk. 
Two states with large memberships gained more 
than members without being able show 
percent increase. They were with and 
Texas with 45. 

Six states had gains more than 50. They were 
Maryland Nebraska 63, Pennsylvania 64, 
Florida 65, Indiana 65, and Minnesota 81. 

few states had some heavy losses, but the 
over-all trend was excellent. Possibly those that 
experienced misfortune 1956 can regain their 


former status during 

Library subscriptions had substantial increase 
also—reaching 1323, thereby giving total paid 
circulation for more 
than 11,000 for 1955. 

Below are the membership figures for the year 
and the gain loss. Please note that the gain 
loss comparison with the final figure for the 
previous year. 


STATE 1955 1956 GAIN 
PROVINCE Dec. Aug. LOSS 
rer 34 42 8 
377 442 
272 337 
127 123 
......... 127 190 
Minnesota* 187 268 
New Hampshire ..... 
New Jersey* 201 236 
North Carolina ..... 135 129 
North Dakota* ...... 
...... 315 379 
Rhode Island ....... 
South Carolina ...... 
South Dakota* ...... 
Tennessee* ......... 193 218 
Washington ........ 112 
West Virginia ...... 
British Columbia .... 
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the Council, upon consultation with chapter, federation, and/or other Council officials any 
country outside the United States, may modify, according its judgment, the financial and 
service arrangements existing for said chapters and federations, for the purpose promoting 
such country, cooperating yet independent, nation-wide professional organization for 
the education exceptional children. 


ARTICLE PERSONNEL, HEADQUARTERS, AND PUBLICATIONS 
Section 


The governing board may operate headquarters administer the Council’s program ac- 
cordance with policy established the bylaws. 

The governing board may publish professional journal and/or other materials devoted 
Council purposes. 


ARTICLE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Section The Council may affiliate with any national international organization under either 
temporary long-term agreement that will promote the cause education and general well- 
being exceptional children and/or youth, provided such affiliation recommended the 
governing board and approved the delegate assembly. 


ARTICLE TRUST FUND 


The Council authorized accept gifts, bequests, and money for life memberships, all which 
shall deposited trust fund. 


Section 


The trust fund shall administered board trustees composed the three most imme- 
diate living past presidents who are not members the governing board. 
The person the board trustees whose ICEC presidency was earliest shall serve chairman. 


Section 


The board trustees shall transfer the governing board, upon request that board, earn- 
ings receipts from living life members. 

The receipts, and earnings thereon, from life memberships deceased persons shall become 
part the trust fund capital. 

Money may transferred from the fund for use special project when requested two- 
thirds vote the governing board members present and voting and when approved 
two-thirds vote the board trustees. 


Section 


The treasurer the Council shall serve treasurer for the trust fund, but without member- 
ship the board trustees. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


Section 


This constitution may amended the annual delegate assembly the Council two- 
thirds vote. 

Proposed amendments the constitution must presented annual delegate assembly 
and publicized the membership within six months thereafter, subject vote the next 
delegate assembly. 
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Section 


The bylaws may amended any annual delegate assembly the Council majority vote. 

The contents the proposed amendments the bylaws must available the members 
the assembly, through established convention announcement channels, least eight hours 
before the time set for voting them. 


Revision April, 1956 
ARTICLE ORGANIZATION 


Section 
chapter shall defined the basic organizational unit the International Council for Exceptional Children. 
chapter must make application for charter order recognized. The charter shall designate the kind 
organization (local chapter, state chapter, state federation, division) and should bear the date from which continuous 
charter status has been maintained. 

chapter may issued charter the executive committee under the following conditions: 

chapter shall have active members. 

chapter shall consist duly organized, independent, functioning group persons interested the educa- 
tion exceptional children. majority the membership shall actively engaged professional work re- 
lated the education exceptional children. 

chapter shall have constitution and by-laws which have been approved the executive committee 
agreement with the constitution and by-laws the ICEC. 

chapter shall maintain active program that meets Council standards. 

chapter shall have duly elected officials charged the membership with the responsibility administering 
the program. 

chapter shall keep its affiliations with the International Council intact. 

chapter shall keep appropriate records and make annual reports. 

chapter shall keep approved and up-to-date copy its constitution and bylaws file the International 
Council headquarters office. 

chapter shall have been successful operation sufficiently long have established its stability and quality 
program and have filed minimum two satisfactory annual reports for the period immediately preceding the 
granting the charter. For the period preceding the issuance charter, accepted applicant chapter shall 
granted all chapter privileges. 

Regular and student members shall pay annual dues. 

local chapter shall hold minimum four meetings during each year. 


Section 
Charters shall annually renewed the executive committee the basis having maintained the conditions re- 
quired Section 


Section 

division shall composed more members the International Council for Exceptional Children who, 
because common professional interests limited special area dealing with the education exceptional chil- 
dren, desire work within the structure the International Council for Exceptional Children furthering 
their objectives. 

Such division shall organize itself and conduct its affairs harmony with the constitution and bylaws the 
International Council for Exceptional Children. shall make annual report officers, committees, and 
program the executive committee the Council. 

division shall chartered the executive committee upon approval written statement (or constitution 
and bylaws) setting forth the administrative organization and purposes the division. Such charter shall re- 
newed annually approval the executive committee its program. 


ARTICLE MEMBERSHIP 


Section 
regular member person, not student member life member, who concerned with the education ex- 
ceptional children field closely associated therewith, and who has paid his dues. 


Section 
student member may any student who enrolled college university either the undergraduate 
graduate level and who not simultaneously engaged full-time employment and who has paid his dues. 
Any salaried person engaged professional work not eligible for student membership. 
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Section 


life member may anyone who has the qualifications required for regular member and has paid the sum 
$150 the Council. 

International shall advance annually each federation 50¢ for each life membership the state thereof and 
shall credit with $1.00 each the respective local chapters with which the life members affiliate. 

International shall advance annually each state chapter $1.50 for each life membership said state. 


ARTICLE DUES 


Section 


Base membership dues shall determined the delegate assembly and shall payable before January 
each year. 


Section 
Dues members shall paid the international office follows: 
Where the member chapter member the dues shall forwarded the chapter treasurer. 
Individual members shall forward dues according regulations adopted the governing board. 


Section 
There shall affiliation fee for divisions federations and duplicate international dues for their members. 


ARTICLE IV. FEDERATIONS AND STATE CHAPTERS 


Section 

federation chapters may organized any state, federal territory, province, the District Columbia, 
having two (2) more chapters and total one hundred (100) more members when approved the executive 
committee and accepted the governing board. federation may formed part state, and chapter can 
organized state, federal territory, province, the Disirict Columbia, where federation exists without becom- 
ing affiliated member the federation. 

federation chapters shall have constitution and bylaws which have been approved the executive com- 
mittee agreement with the constitution and bylaws the ICEC. 

federation chapters shall have the usual officers necessary such organization and shall have, addition, 
some form governing body which will provide representation local chapters the state federation. 

federation shall have least one meeting year. This meeting shall provide for both business meeting and 
professional program for the membership. 


Section 


state chapter must have least one full day meeting, year. 


Section 

province Canada shall given the same interpretation used throughout the constitution and bylaws 
for state. 
(See Article IV, section Constitution) 


ARTICLE DUTIES OFFICERS 
Section 


The duties officers shall such are implied their respective titles and such are specified these 
bylaws. 


Section 


The president shall: 

the chief executive officer the Council. 

Preside the annual delegate assembly. 

Call and preside meetings the governing board and the executive committee. 

Appoint, and ex-officio non-voting member all committees except nominations and elections. 

Represent the Council coordinating its efforts with those other agencies. 

Cause the report the nominating committee printed and distributed the membership ten (10) weeks 
prior the annual convention. 

Give leadership general policy making and directives. 


Section 
case absence disability the president the president-elect shall act his place and with his authority. 


Section 


The recording secretary shall keep record all proceedings the annual delegate assembly, the meetings 
the governing board, the executive committee, the publications board, and the interagency relations committee. 
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Section 

The treasurer shall bonded and shall responsible for accounting for all funds manner prescribed the 
governing board. shall make annual report the governing board and the delegate assembly. His books 
shall audited the end each administrative year certified public accountant. 


Section 
executive secretary shall employed the executive committee. shall: 
the administrative officer carry out the instructions the governing board and the executive committee. 
Attend all meetings the executive committee, the governing board, and the delegate assembly. 
Administer the Council’s program and coordinate its activities. 
Direct the work the International office. 
Report annually the governing board the state the Council and its needs, and make recommendations 
for carrying out its policies and meeting its needs. 
ex-officio non-voting member all committees, except nominations and elections. 
Nominate key personnel for the International office, and select other employed personnel. 
Make decisions problems the office requiring immediate action, subject approval the executive com- 
mittee. 
Perform other functions directed the executive committee. 


ARTICLE COMMITTEES 


Section 

Standing and special committees shall appointed the president promote the work the Council. 

Standing committees shall be: Nominations, Elections, Credentials, Resolutions, Membership, 
Program, Legislation, International relations. 

Each standing committee shall three (3) more members, serving staggered-term basis, one-third 
whom shall appointed from former members the committee. division other organization agency 
shall appointed perform Council committee function. 

All standing committees reporting the delegate assembly shall first report the governing board. 


Section 
The nominations committee shall present slate officers: president-elect, recording secretary, and treasurer, and 
members the governing board under Section Article VII the constitution. 


Section 
The elections committee shall have the following responsibilities: 


conduct the elections such time and place designated the president and listed the convention 


program. 
keep poll book showing name delegate, name chapter, and number votes approved the credentials 


committee. 
have three (3) members the elections committee present all times when voting process and the 


ballots are being counted. 
count the election ballots and submit report the count the president with the poll book and the creden- 


tials book. 


Section 

The credentials committee shall have the following responsibilities: 

present the credentials desk and certify delegate credentials such time and place designated 
the president and listed the convention program. 

keep credentials book listing the name, chapter, and numbe. for each delegate, alternate, ap- 
proved the committee. 

approve credentials except those presented the regulation form prescribed the executive committee 
and signed the president the chapter state federation making the appointment. 

have one member present with the credentials book during the time the polls are open for elections. 

supervise the seating delegates the delegate assembly and supervise the counting votes. 


Section 
The resolutions committee shall formulate and present resolutions the annual delegate assembly. 


Section 
The membership committee shall formulate plans approved the executive committee for continuous pro- 
motion membership growth the Council through the state federations, state chapters, and chapters. 


Section 


The program committee shall plan programs according the policies and directives made the executive com- 


mittee, and develop the program for the annual convention adjourned meetings subject executive committee ap- 
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proval. The committee shall keep the local arrangements informed plans and advise them necessary 
arrangements. The program committee will prepare draft the complete convention program for approval the 
executive committee who will have the same printed. 


Section 
The committee legislation shall: 
Continuously study laws (both enacted and proposed), also, rules and regulations pertaining exceptional chil- 
dren international, national, state, and local levels. 
Make recommendations the delegate assembly, governing board, and executive committee concerning legisla- 
tive proposals which the Council might support oppose. 


Section 
The committee international relations shall: 
Establish relations with groups other counties with reference the education and general welfare excep- 
tional children. 
Promote exchange ideas and information. 


Section 10. 
Special committees may established and their functions assigned the discretion the president. 


ARTICLE Vil. GOVERNING BOARD 


Section 
The duties the governing board shall include: 
formulate and recommend policies and programs for the Council the delegate assembly. 
review and confirm the acts and authorizations the executive committee. 
approve the annual budget the Council. 
approve the annual audit funds the Council. 
adopt salary schedules. 
formulate administrative policies. 


Section 
state representative member the governing board elected office the Council, his acceptance shall 
automatically terminate his membership board member under the previous assignment and the position shall 
filled indicated Section Article VII, the constitution. 


ARTICLE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 

The executive committee shall: 

Conduct all appropriate executive business the Council. 

Make appointments key personnel the Council staff and recommend the duties and functions the same 
the governing board. 

Recommend the annual Council budget. 

Provide annual audit all Council funds. 

Act publications board. 

Select the site conventions and other meetings sponsored the Council, select the local arrangements chair- 
man, determine the registration fee, and make decisions all arrangements for the meetings. 

Approve the report activities and constitutions all chapters, state federations, and divisions the Council. 


Issue charters. 
Arrange that the Council office shall inform chapters with essential information relative number delegates 


the annual convention and the procedure for certifying delegates. 


ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS 


Section 
The convention city and dates shall selected the executive committee for the annual meeting and other inter- 
national regional meetings authorized the governing board. The executive committee will consider the invita- 
tions and support local chapters and the cooperative interest local professional and civic authorities, also, the 
adequacy accommodations and the rotation the convention among various regions. 


Section 
Meetings individual member delegates shall arranged. need indicates, the president. The president shall 
preside designate another preside until presiding officer has been elected such group. 


Section 
The program the convention shall provide general sectional meetings consideration the interests all 
types exceptional children. 
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Section 
registration fee appropriate the needs the convention the Council shall determined the executive 


committee. 


Section 
All meetings including group breakfasts, luncheons, other meetings shall cleared with the executive secretary 


before being scheduled. 


ARTICLE TRUST FUND 


Section 
The fund shall invested such manner the board trustees shall decide. 


Section 
Special projects for which the fund may used shall defined those activities which are not part the 


day-by-day operations regular functions the Council. 


ARTICLE PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


Section 
The rules parliamentary practice comprised Roberts Rules Order, Revised, shall govern the proceedings 


this Council subject the special rules which have been may adopted. 


constitution functional must kept up-to-date. conditions change, should re- 


vised meet them. 
Your delegate assembly Minneapolis gave much time consideration several proposed changes 


and passed the first reading. They follow. The purpose served each listed with it. 
Study these suggested changes and instruct your delegate the next assembly how vote. 


ARTICLE IV. CHAPTERS AND FEDERATIONS 


Section (An added section encourage development divisions state federations) 
state federation state chapter may admit any special-interest group ICEC members division under 
procedures contained its constitution and by-laws. 


ARTICLE Vi. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Section (Old Constitution) 
Each local and each state chapter shall entitled one delegate for its first members, and one additional 


delegate for each additional members major fraction thereof. 

Chapter membership, for the purpose determining the number delegates, shall that record the 
Council files December preceding the annual delegate assembly. 

(Proposed revision discriminate between delegates and votes and clarify the membership year involved) 

Each local and each state chapter shall entitled one vote for its first ten members, and one additional vote 
for each additional members major fraction thereof. 

Chapter membership, for the purpose determining the number votes any assembly, shall that record 
the Council files the close the immediate past membership year. 

(Added subsections give representation new organizations and clarify voting privileges two groups or- 

ganized from one.) 

Any group that either organized reorganized prior annual delegate assembly but without possessing mem- 
bership for the previous membership year, shall entitled one vote regardless its number current 
members. 

Any chapter which majority vote reorganized into two more chapters shall agree the proper division 
votes for the next assembly and notify headquarters accordingly. 
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Any group which withdrew from chapter organize one its own shall considered new chapter, entitled 
one vote the first year with the old chapter entitled its full vote basis the previous year’s member- 
ship. 


Section (Old Constitution) 
Each officially recognized, special-interest section the Council shall entitled one without regard 
the number members the section possesses. 
(Proposed revision conform with previously adopted terminology) 
Each officially recognized division the Council shall entitled one vote, without regard the number mem- 
bers the division possesses. 


Section (Old Constitution) Individual members shall entitled delegates the same basis chapters. 

(Proposed Revision) 

Individual members, total group, from all states having state ICEC organization shall entitled votes 
the same basis chapters. 

(An added subsection state federations representation the assembly. Purpose would more evident 
first six words were omitted) 

Individual members from state having federation shall entitled one vote for any number individual 
members, 10, and one addtiional vote for each additional members above 10, for any major fraction 
such additional members. 

(Re-letter old subsections and and 

Delegates individual members state where there federation chapters shall selected proce- 
dures determined the federation. 

Delegates other individual members shall elected meeting such members attendance for the dele- 
gate assembly. This meeting shall called order the president, his representative, who shall preside 
until chairman has been elected from the members present. 


Section (Old Constitution) 

The delegates any group eligible for seat the assembly must selected from that group’s own member- 
ship, but any Council member may selected alternate. 

Either delegate alternate may assigned the full voting privilege belonging any one chapter 
federation, but delegate individual members from one more states that lack federation, and further, 
alternate representing more than one Council group may possess excess five assembly votes. 

(Proposed revision help assure representation the assembly any chapter long distance from the convention) 

The delegates any group eligible for seat the assembly must selected from within the state which 
the group located, but any ICEC member may selected alternate. 

Either delegate alternate with ICEC membership within given state may assigned the full voting 
privilege belonging any number the chapters federations within that state. 

new subsection taken from old “B”) 

delegate individual members from states that lack federation, and further, alternate representing 
members from more than one state, may possess excess five assembly votes. 
(Re-letter old subsections and and 

All delegates and alternates shall certified the credertials committee manner prescribed the execu- 
tive committee the governing board. 

When credentials are submitted the credentials committee, only those either the delegate his alternate 
may validated, after which transfer may made from one the other from either third member. 


ARTICLE GOVERNING BOARD (Constitution) 


(An added section replace proposal 1955. Change principally one placement. Purpose assure selec- 
tion persons interested ICEC’s program for membership the governing board.) 


Section 
Active membership ICEC prerequisite election, appointment, continued service the governing board. 
Section (Formerly section 
Section (Formerly section 
Section (Formerly section 
Section (Formerly section 


Repeal subsections and because they are now obsolete. 

Each member the board office the time the adoption this constitution shall complete his term, un- 
prejudiced the possibility that his state has met (or may, the meantime, meet) the requirements for repre- 
sentation. Also, the president shall succeed the past presidency and the president-elect the presidency. 

Members certified the existing board, the time the annual delegate assembly 1954, shall assume office 
the beginning the next administration year. Change 
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Section (Formerly section (Old constitution) 


The unexpired term any member representing, the governing board, either state federation state chap- 
ter, shall filled through such means shall provided the state organization concerned. 

The unexpired term any member the governing board representing either whole state one race thereof, 
which has neither state federation nor state chapter, shall filled appointment the president the 
Council and the appointee shall eligible serve the balance the administration year until replaced 
duly elected successor. 

(Revision establish authority for determining when vacancy exists the ICEC governing board) 

Authority for determining vacancy (other than expiration term office) the representation any 
state-chapter federation the ICEC governing board and the method filling such vacancy shall spec- 
ified that organization’s constitution and bylaws. 

The determination vacancy (other than expiration term office) representation the ICEC gov- 
erning board for any state which has neither state chapter nor state federation shall made the ICEC 
executive committee and shall filled ICEC presidential appointment serve for the balance the ad- 
ministration year until replaced duly elected successor. 


Section (Formerly section 6—old constitution) 


majority the members the governing board shall constitute quorum. 
(Proposed revision assure sufficient governing board members conduct Council business) 
One third the members the governing board shall constitute quorum. 

(Subsections and former section remain unchanged) 


THE BILINGUAL CHILD, HIS PARENTS, 


AND THEIR SCHOOL PHOENIX BECKONS ICEC! 
Nov. 7-10 
(Continued from page 52) ICEC Southwestern Regional 


Head 
language might the place start. Are they 


eager learn English? Then the American Eng- 
lish Series, Pauline Rojas and staff the 
Department Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
might appropriate. While the six books this 
series are aimed primarily the elementary and 
secondary schools, they and guides for the teachers 
can adapted the needs adults studying Charles Thomas, Publisher 
English second language. 


ADVERTISERS 


Ambco Otometer 


Cleveland Crafts 


The Value the School ICEC 
Pushing out the walls the classroom that 


how real its values are, and the many ways 
which school can help community grow, 
prosper, and enjoy the advantages recent ad- 
vances science and community relationships, 
will inevitably result more meaningful learning 
experiences for all. Few children can derive much 
good from their education their parents are 
unaware its benefits, and parents bilingual 
children have frequently had opportunity 
know the worth the school. order reach 
the children imperative that adults informed 
and attracted the school their midst, 
proving its values all the community. 


parents, teachers, and children are all made aware Cerebral Palsied Child 


ICEC Life Membership 


ICEC Pittsburgh Convention 


Judy Company 


Pittsburgh Board Education 


Syracuse University 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION GEORGIA 

Crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains with wild 
and beautiful scenery its deep valleys, low hills, 
and steep Georgia known for its red soil, 
pine forests, and mild climate. The first American 
girl scout troop was organized Savannah and 
one the first schools for mountain children was 
established Mount Berry, near Rome. All those 
working with exceptional children know the 
Warm Springs Foundation founded aid victims 
infantile paralysis. 

Georgia, like many our states, extremely 
interested the education and welfare her 
exceptional children. 


Scheduling Speech Correction 


LOIS WILSON 
Speech Therapist 


DeKalb County Public Schools 
Decatur, Georgia 


How many speech correctionists are faced with 
the task trying decide which five six 
and given service? The situation too many 
schools, too far travel, and too many children 
correct mutual one. Any final decision which 
eliminates some schools and some children seems 
pure and simple rationalization because all 
children and all schools deserve speech service. 

The following schedule-ideas developed from 
such situation: 


Half the schools were scheduled for the 
first semester, the other half for the second semes- 
ter. The understanding with the principals was 
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that this would rotating type schedule— 
speech service one semester out the year until 
such time more therapists were available. This 
satisfied all the administrators for was 
equable distribution limited service. From 
the therapist’s point view, provided satis- 
factory means becoming acquainted with the 
speech needs all the buildings, which turn, 
assured better use the daily hours scheduled for 
each school. addition, the therapist had the 
opportunity reach all the teachers and all the 
parents who should included. the semester 
ended, the therapist many cases had readied 
the teacher the parent assistant who 
could “hold the fort” for the next semester. 
few cases, children were successfully referred 
private speech sources for continued help. 
there were more schools than could handled 
semesters, the time spent each group 
schools could shortened. 


Another scheduling innovation that had many 
satisfying features was that teaching the 
same school for two consecutive days, rather 
than for two days spaced through the week. For 
example, School and School received service 
Mondays and Tuesdays rather than Mon- 
days and Thursdays. Two other schools were 
reached Thursdays and Fridays. Schools 
scheduled for the odd day, Wednesday, received 
service only once week. Schools chosen for 
this day had large group children whose 
speech problems were classified mild mod- 
erate degree, that they might presumably 
profit from such limited service. was under- 
stood that schools would take their turn when 
necessary being scheduled for Wednesdays. 
Whenever possible, Wednesday afternoons 
reserved for meetings with faculties and small 
study groups, parent conferences, home visits, 
professional contacts, and the like. 

The consecutive day schedule merits real con- 
sideration. The laws learning—theoretically, 
the opportunity attack problem two days 
running and then rest, should more produc- 
tive than the more evenly spaced 
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From the therapist’s angle, more effective, more 
varied planning can done with less time spent 
review. More children were “readier” for 
speech that second day because the moti- 
vation lesson planning, homework assign- 
ments and parent participation that could 
realized that very next day rather than “held 
over” for two days. some extent daily sched- 
ules can somewhat more flexible arrange- 
ment and numbers included. example, 
severe cases would seen both days and milder 
cases might seen only once week. add 
variety, involved case might seen individ- 
ually one day and group the next day 
better reinforce and motivate the correction. 


was pleasant surprise discover how much 
more “ready” the principal and teachers were for 
the speech therapist because easier remem- 
ber side-by-side schedule than any other—and 
how much more speech time they thought they were 


receiving! 


The Automobile Carries 


LAURA WHITE 
Homebound Teacher, DeKalb County 
Decatur, Georgia 


After teaching homebound children for several 
years, the teacher finds the following items tucked 
her automobile leaving very little room for her- 
self. The back seat and trunk contain: 

folding combination flannel-graph and chalk 
board, useful number work. The bedroom 
doesn’t furnish the many number experiences 
classroom and flannel graph can make good 
substitution. 

folding tripod, hold the flannel-chalk board, 
charts, maps any other display work. 

film strip projector, great help for stimu- 
lating interest almost every field study. 
Most walls can used for screen. 

record player, used for teaching. gives 
great delight the pupil without one when 
loaned him for few days. 

globe, the nine-inch size adequate and 
conserves space. 

flash-card file, roll charts, text books used 
routine teaching. 

Little potted plants for children enjoy watching 
them grow. 


little bowl guppies, for science. One 


teacher keeps tank them production 
supply the children. 


stack magazines for reading entertainment, 


research, reference, scrapbooks. 


cardboard box containing manila folder 


for each pupil. the folders are assignments 
from the classroom teachers, tests, homework, 
and other pertinent information concerning the 


pupils. 


box library books, long-term loan from 


regional library. 


surprise box leave with the children for 


them choose paints, crayons, art paper, holi- 
day suggestions, and unusual art supplies. 

exchange box which includes puzzles, games, 
toys, and most any item which children enjoy 
trading. 


Art for Deaf Children 


WILMOTH CLINARD 
Speech and Hearing Therapist 


School Special Education 
Bibb County, Macon, Georgia 


Experience more important and necessary for 
understanding new words and new ideas for 
deaf children than for hearing children. 
make art more meaningful deaf pupils, encour- 
age them have part many different means 
creative expression. Children can model 
fort and paint flag for the top after 
study “The Star Spangled Banner.” They can 
paint and decorate large packing case for the 
gingerbread house for the play Hansel and Gretel. 
They can paint and cut costumes from brown 
dry-cleaning bags for the gingerbread boys and 
girls for this production. “Jingle Bells” will al- 
ways just bit more special hearing handi- 
capped children because they have painted the 
big box red and cut just the right shape 
carry, they pretend ride the “one-hoss 
open sleigh.” 

One class deaf children watched first grade 
class participate televised art lesson. Back 
school they played the games and drew pic- 
tures themselves playing “London Bridge,” then 
talked about their pictures, just they had seen 
the hearing class the program. 

When modern art pictures were displayed 
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nearby school, the class went see these out- 
standing pictures. The children learned that the 
artists, whose pictures have been exhibited all 
over the country, painted variety subjects; 
including houses, animals, flowers, children, and 
nature—the same variety chosen the children. 
art exhibit children’s work another 
school our city, the boys and girls saw pictures 
painted children, including deaf children, from 
every school the county. “Uncle Remus” was 
chosen from our library one the nine year 
olds after saw “Br’er Rabbit and the Tar-Baby” 
done with hand puppets the program the art 
exhibit. 

Most often the art supervisor presents helpful 
suggestions and new ways using the varied 
media all have. New uses are found each 
week for clay, tempera, crayons, chalk, colored 
construction paper, paste, and scissors. 

The pupils who are deaf have made pictures 
illustrate stories the reading lessons; they have 
drawn pictures help make number facts more 
meaningful; they have illustrated scrapbook 
which keep account special days and 
trips our class has enjoyed; they have painted 
cards for sick members the school; they have 
kept attractive charts birds noted and weather 
charts part our science study; they have 
drawn and kept weight charts part our 
health and personal development study. With 
variety materials always hand and free time 
permitted for their use, fun make some- 
thing, puppet play out nursery rhymes 
picture put the classroom bulletin board. 
Most all children who are deaf need paint 
and model for the fun creating and expressing 
ideas others. 


Music for Deaf Children 


Just experiences make art more meaningful 
and purposeful for deaf children, they moti- 
vate and activate music for deaf children. class 
seven pupils was learning Spring song: 


Here rake; 
Here hoe; 
Here are little brown seeds. 


Down comes the rain; 
Out comes the 
Just what garden needs! 
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order teach them the words and make 
them truly meaningful, the music therapist planned 
trip the seed store. Each child clutched 
coin his small fist and each one turn put 
forth his very best effort say the clerk, 
want buy some seeds.” enthusiastic group 
returned school and began “hoe” and “rake.” 
Sticks holding the bright seed envelopes marked 
good fortune the very next 
day they could say, “down comes the rain” and 
“out comes the sun.” Now that the tiny plants 
are there doubt each child knowns that 


the sun and rain are “Just what garden needs!” 


each child’s row. 


Thinking Concretely with Cerebral 
Palsied Children 


DOROTHY POYTHRESS, Director 


School Special Education 
Macon, Georgia 


From studies made cerebral palsied children 
and from experiences teaching them, educators 
agree that they learn best from concrete experi- 
ences and that they think more concretely than 
abstractly. When class such children began 
the first grade reader, Our New Friends, was 
confusing remember number new story- 
book characters. Sets siblings became jumbled 
names and identification was difficult. 


Wouldn’t fun see where our new friends 
lived—where Patty went the store buy 
birthday card for her mother; where Jane bumped 
into Patty and Jim the sidewalk the way 
school; where Sally got lost and found her police- 
man friend, Big Bill; the new house next door 
Dick and Jane, occupied newcomers, Peter 
and Ellen; and the sandpile where Tom and Susan 
made their acquaintance with Peter and Ellen? 


Streets and yards were painted piece 
wrapping paper, large the worktable. Houses, 
stores, and school were made from milk cartons, 
and imagination even spread include church. 
Picture cutouts children were mounted card- 
board, labeled, and placed each house. 

Now each new character with identity and 
definite personality made easy visualize 
the activities the story book children and lo- 
cate the scenes the model friendly neigh- 
borhood. 
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ORVILLE JOHNSON 


prepared statement KATHERN GRUBER, assistant director, American Foundation for the Blind, 


Inc., presented before the House Representatives’ Committee Education and Labor, July 10, 1956. 


The American Foundation for the Blind, na- 
tional, private, philanthropic research and consult- 
ing agency the field blindness, comes before 
this Committee submit statement dealing 
primarily with H.R. 3136 and its implications 
with respect the education all blind children 
the United States and insular possessions. 

should like point out very clearly the 
outset, that this presentation, not here 
argue the cause any one program education 
blind children. Rather, here repre- 
sentative the Foundation set forth construc- 
tively can the educational cause all blind 
children America, whatever programs they 
are being educated—whether that program 
residential school, public private, program 
education blind children with sighted children, 
public private. representative that same 
Foundation, here not just support the 
request for the increased appropriation, which 
do, but also point out the necessity assuring 
that the subsequent regulations governing the 
enforcement this amendment, passes, are 
such will adequately reflect the concerns 
those who are interested every blind child, 
matter where may educated. And, 
addition, here suggest the necessity for 
further revision the over-all original Act 
the near future. ask the indulgence the Com- 
mittee develop these points. 


The original Act, which would amended for 
the sixth time H.R. 3136 becomes law, was 
passed the 45th Congress and approved 
President Rutherford Hayes March 1879. 
This original Act set aside the sum $250,000, 
the semi-annual interest which was comprisé 
perpetual fund for the purpose aiding the 
education the blind. 1906, this was officially 
interpreted $10,000 permanent, annual ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

May 22, 1952, the annual appropriation 
was set sum not exceed $250,000, addi- 
tion the permanent annual appropriation 
$10,000 set 1906.” The present proposed bill, 
H.R. 3136, requests increase $150,000 over 
and above that designated 1952, which, with 
the permanent annual appropriation, would make 
total $410,000 annually available for this 
purpose. 

must pointed out that until H.R. 3136 was 
introduced January 26, 1955, all amendments 
the original Act were concerned SOLELY with 
the amount money authorized Congress 
promote the education blind children. This 
bill, H.R. 3136, however, departs from that pattern 
and for the first time since 1879, the language 
the amendment concerned not only with 
proposed increase appropriation but also with 
the wording one the sections the original 


Act. 
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this point that wish point out 
the Committee, that during period covering ap- 
proximately years, Congress has generously 
granted increasing amounts money support 
this worthy cause. However, during that same 
period time, there has been great and dramatic 
progress the educational programs blind 
children, progress which merits the attention 
those you concerned with changing the wording 
the original Act and which should reflected, 
not such changes, least the subsequent 
regulations, future amendments. 

should like cite few instances change 
over the past years. 


1879, all blind children, general, were educated 
public private residential schools for the blind. 
However, early 1900, Chicago, Illinois, some 
blind children were enrolled the public schools 
that city and were receiving their education with 
sighted children. Now—in 1956—it conservatively 
estimated that some 1,500 blind children are being 
educated public and private schools with sighted 
children and some 6,500 are being educated public 
and private residential schools for blind children. 


1936, our government adopted very liberal defini- 
tion blindness that those persons and 
including 20/200 vision were considered blind. Some 
these persons can read large type. Thus, our edu- 
cational programs, have some children who read 
braille and some who read large Clear Type print. 
Both have needs stemming from whether they are 
tactual visual readers. This poses serious problem. 


1879, when the original Act was drawn, each super- 
intendent residential school became member 
the Board Trustees the American Printing House 
for the Blind. Now, 1956, with some 1,500 blind 
children being educated with sighted children, has 
not been made clear how the needs these children 
are represented that same Board Trustees. 


Much progress has been made the development and 
production tangible aids for the use blind persons. 
Yet the Act 1879 still holds whereby tangible equip- 
ment for distribution under the quota system must 
manufactured and distributed the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 


January 1953, there were educational pro- 
grams enrolling fewer than blind children; there 
were programs with more than but fewer than 
50; while there were programs with more than 50. 
Yet the small residential schools, some the dual 
schools for the deaf and blind, the small public school 
programs and the small Negro departments some 
the Southern schools are really discriminated against 
the 1879 formula arriving quota amounts for 
each program! For example, the North Carolina School 
for the Blind and Deaf, with enrollment 298 blind 
children January 1953, received quota $8,- 
436.11 for the year ending June 30, 1954. For that same 
period, the Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind, with 
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enrollment 23, received quota $651.11. How- 
ever, Idaho,*the small school, has the same need 
basic and expensive equipment and tangible apparatus 
does the large school. braille globe and one 
two good braille maps would require the expenditure 
practically the total quota! This kind distribu- 
tion has been practiced since 1879 with known 
analysis whether another kind quota formula 
might more equitable 1956! 
You can well ask this has the 
American Foundation for the Blind done about 


this?” Let proceed. 


The Foundation Stand 


When H.R. 3136 was introduced January 
26, 1955, the Foundation interested itself imme- 
diately the proposed changes. The Foundation 
was concerned about the necessity for considering 
the impact the above five points any rewording 
the original Act 1879. Consequently, 
April 1955, Robert Barnett, the executive 
director the American Foundation for the Blind, 
sent letter Finis Davis, Superintendent 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
which set forth the concerns the Foundation 
follows: 


testify when H.R. 3136 comes for hearing 
have been told that all you are convinced 
that will solve the problem extension quota 
privileges include children under the itinerant 
teacher plan (education blind children with 
sighted children). that true, and does seem 
true from reading the bill, can assure 
you and any others who want know that 
certainly are favor its passage. 


“To the extent, however, that argument other 
points the measure can entered into without 
confusing the immediate issue, the following are 
our points concern: 


The proposed bill substitutes the words ‘in manufac- 
turing and furnishing books and other materials especially 
adapted for instruction the blind’ for the original 
words ‘in manufacturing and furnishing embossed books 
for the blind and tangible apparatus for their 
seems that the substitution ‘books and other mate- 
rials’ opens wide the door spending appropriated funds 
for Clear Type materials for use sight-saving class 
children, thus encouraging schools for the blind con- 
tinue enrolling such pupils their schools, and, the 
same time, possibly reducing the amount money avail- 
able for the production embossed books and tangible 
apparatus for use really blind children for whom the 
Act was originally intended. 


e i 4 


suggested that the phrase question might 
revised read manufacturing and fur- 
nishing embossed and recorded books for the blind and 
tangible apparatus for their instruction,’ and this phrasing 
should used lines and 13. 

“We recognize that the Printing House undoubtedly 
under pressure help local schools secure Clear Type 
books, and recognize also that many communities, 
their present stage development, these partially 
sighted children must educated the residential school 
for the blind. Nevertheless, feel that funds made avail- 
able for blind children should protected. the 
amended law interpreted give official sanction the 
inclusion partially sighted children 
schools for credits under the quota system, seems en- 
tirely possible that public school administrators might 
carry the interpretation farther mean that partially 
sighted children their schools would also included 
under the quota system. the Printing House must 
extend federal aid schools for partially sighted children 
then believe would both legitimate and desirable 
seek additional aid for that phase the program. 

“2. Some the language the bill is, like many bits 
legislation, rather complex. assume that those who 
drafted are confident that the language line 
drawn that style out necessity cover the question 
equitable distribution within state. so, then the 
sentence structure itself probably acceptable. How- 
ever. order make crystal clear the intent expressed 
AAIB, the Printing House and many the rest 
referred earlier this communication, would sug- 
gest that the following words substituted for the word 
either special classes indi- 
vidual pupils.’ 


“The foregoing points represent the general 
opinions the Foundation only with reference 
H.R. 3136, exists before the Congress. 


stated earlier, hope that will pass, and, opti- 
mistically, with the clarifications suggested points 
one and two above. another occasion, and 
when would not tend confuse the current 
objective, the Foundation would hope respectfully 
that there would way consider among 
other more far-reaching points expansion and 
improvement federal aid. Please note, too, that 
there another point some concern many 
which far the Foundation concerned 
will not disturb. This has with the provision 
the law that the items available the blind 
child through the federal quota program must 
manufactured the Printing House. said 
that this restrictive word were removed that 
your agency would become simply 
agent, procuring items from other suppliers with 
federal money the request the states. Since 
this matter direct policy concern the 
Printing House and can have serious effect upon 
the Printing House over-all operating stability, 
hesitate argue the point. would interesting, 
however, have some way discovering whether 
the role the Printing House would not even 
enhanced the removal the restriction, and 
according some, the ability secure materials 
through the Printing House from another manu- 
facturer would times highly beneficial 


Prepared statement KATHERN GRUBER, director, American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., presented July 10, 1956, before the Committee Education and Labor the House 


Representatives. 


The Small School Program 


letter written November 14, 1955, written 
Mrs. Hazel Ohio, her capacity 
official the Chief State School Officers, Kathern 
Gruber, assistant director the American 


Foundation for the Blind, set forth the following 


regarding the quota system: 


come plain statement fact and that that 
the Act, even H.R. 3136 were become legitimate 
amendment the next Congress—the Act itself really 
outmoded the sense that represents discrimination 
the manner which sets the ratio which the quota 
system based. now exists, the per capita quota 
system does discriminate against the small programs, where- 
ever they may be! The residential school the Pa- 
cific Northwest; the dual schools for the deaf and the blind; 
the Negro departments such dual schools; the small 


enrollment some public school programs—all are dis- 
criminated against under the present quota system. 
suggest really scientific study the quota system with 
view finding out gives the amount help where 
really needed. suggest the exploration “tapering 
quota”—one which would give more per capita the first 
enrollment figures; less the second 10; less the 
third 10, and perhaps very small per capita the re- 
mainder, whatever may be. illustration, let 
take two programs under the present system: 


“Program with enrollment 164, received 
quota the amount $4,642.69 for the year ending 
June 30, 1954. Program with enrollment 31, 
received quota the amount $877.58 for the same 
year. 

“If ‘tapering’ quota system were effect—say $75 for 


the first 25; $50 for the next 10; $25 for the next 10; 
and the remainder the total fund were distributed 
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per capita basis the remainder the total enroll- 
ment the figures 1954, that per capita amount 
for 1954 would about $3.44, 


*“My breakdown secure this amount based the 
A.P.H. report 1954 follows: 


1766 pupils $75.00............ $132,450.00 


545 pupils 27,250.00 
494 pupils 12,350.00 


(2805 pupils ($172,050.00 
$3.44 each 


Total 6535 Total $185,000.00 


“Thus Program with its large enrollment 164, would 
receive: 


$25.00 each 250.00 
119 3.44 each 409.36 

$3,034.36 


“And Program with its small enrollment would 
receive: 


$2,175.00 


“Thus have again the kind compromise have 
come expect our country which small states and 
large states are treated equally some respects (as 
Senators from each state) and unequally others, de- 
pending upon population. course, aware that 
$75, $50, and $25 tapering quota amounts may not 
the most sensible ones, but have used them illustrate 
the principle. 


“Then there entirely different approach the quota 
system which might based different amount per 
child, depending the grade which enrolled. 


“Tt entirely conceivable that upper-class students may 
not need much equipment tangible apparatus 
youngsters do—and equipping young blind child witk 
what really needs educationally can quite expensive. 


“The above discussion suggests, then, need for work 
session with informed persons explore the pertinency 
our present legislation with view setting princi- 
ples and standards that will assure the maximum 
assistance blind children, based individual 
the programs and the children themselves.” 

can seen from the foregoing letters that 
the American Foundation for the Blind has been 
deeply interested changes which may effected 
H.R. 3136 any subsequent amendments. 
can seen that have shared our concerns 
with the American Printing House for the Blind 
and the Chief State School Officers. have sug- 


gested the need national “quota conference” 
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explore the pertinency our present legislation 
and its relevaricy 1956. When the American 
Foundation for the Blind was notified July 
1956, that there was hearing H.R. 3136 
July 10, the administration the Foundation 
had act quickly and with decision. Inasmuch 
the executive director the Foundation had re- 
quested, early April 1955, that the Founda- 
tion permitted testify when H.R. 3136 came 
for hearing; translated that request into 
action sending me, assistant director, 
appear this hearing today support H.R. 
3136 which, spite the reservations expressed 
earlier this statement, the Foundation wants 
see enacted into law because does achieve some 
solution the existing problems. 


constructively possible the urgent need for 
further revision the original Act 1879. 
effect this further revision, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind now respectfully requests that 
the House Committee Education and Labor ap- 
point special committee from among its members 
study this matter great detail order that 
appropriate bill may drawn the near 
future, such bill reflect completely 
sible the study committee’s deliberations and their 
application intensive revision the Act 
Promote the Education the Blind, revision 
which should great deal further meeting 
present problems than does H.R. 3136. 


glad carry out the decisions the ad- 
ministration the American Foundation for the 
Blind. the sincere hope the Foundation 
that this Committee will lend its dignity and 
prestige study this kind behalf all 
blind children our country. does so, there 
almost limit the amount energy, effort, 
and cooperation the Foundation would willing 
give. you, our Congressional colleagues, 
cannot act upon this suggestion, are confident 
that the American Association Instructors 
the Blind, the American Printing House for the 
Blind, the National Association State Directors 
Special Education, the Chief State School Officers, 
and Foundation for the Blind—all 
vitally interested blind children—will try 
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find another way reach intelligent agreement 
these vital issues. 


wish express appreciation the Committee 
holding this hearing and permitting those 


interested the education blind children 


make these public presentations. was signed 
the President on August 2, 1956 and is now Public Law 922 of the 84th 


Co 


ngress. 


PERCEPTUAL AND CONCEPTUAL 


brown dog 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 66) 


small fire truck 


(small) hose 
cork hose 
brown dog policeman 
(large) ladder 
pill pliers 
rope saw 
woman tree 
swab tree 
tongue ambulance 
depressor yellow car 
red car 
pitchfork 
boy 
book 
bottle 
cigarette 
chisel 


straight chair 
straight chair 
doll dishes 
rake 

spade 

hatchet 

light bulb 
kitchen match 
kitchen match 
burned match 
burned match 
nail 

nail 

stone 

key 

man 

stop sign 
sprinkling can 
kitchen table 


Total—11 Objects Total—40 Objects Total—57 Objects 
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ADVANCED STUDY FOR EXCEPTIONALLY 
ABLE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 50) 


that the enterprise was characterized “typical” 
college Another objective was ex- 
plore teaching procedures for their appropriateness 
group young this. They were treated 
more adult than true the usual high school 
setting, but considerable adaptations were made 
their patterns interest, their motivations, and 
their learning Again, success cannot 
judged accurately, but many evidences indicate 
that some the procedures were productive 
excellent results. 

fifth objective was interest college faculty 
members the able high school youngsters and 
their high school experiences. This objective 
was achieved, without doubt. single undertak- 
ing the department chemistry has ever drawn 
such widespread attention, perhaps, and many 
instructors thoroughly enjoyed their contacts with 
the students. They also acquired healthy respect 


NOW 


Cars detach so 
everyone gets a 
chance to play 


The big hollow MOR-PLA JUMBO- 
BLOX, which lock together, have 
proved exceptionally practical for use 
blind children, because the ex- 
treme simplicity their interlocking 


principle. The basic unit only 
$30. Write for 


> 
Order Train and Blox direct from: 


Birmingham, Mich. 
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BIG tra 


for the high school instruction 
provided for these young people. 

sixth objective was test out the hypothesis 
that college could supplement the resources and 
personnel high schools provide enrichment 
not feasible for the high school provide. The 
scale the 1956 trial was very narrow, but within 
the limits afforded 


hypothesis was sound and workable. 


seemed evident that the 


Plans for the Future 

The intensive character this undertaking might 
have had harmful personality health effects upon 
the participants. Every effort was made check 
this carefully. such effects occurred, they 
could not discovered. 

The 1956 enterprise was financed grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement Education. 
The present plans are extend the scope the 
trial effort more subjects, more students, and 
more colleges 1957. the conclusion 
that trial hoped that sufficient evidence will 
available demonstrate whether some such pro- 
gram this should continued. 


they will not break! 


The new 4-car MOR-PLA BLOK- 
TRAIN built for rough use— 
strong enough hold adult. 
Over feet long—and scale 
youngsters without sight, with fal- 
tering coordination with other 
problems. Large, simple hook-and- 
eye car-connectors make accomplish- 
ment easy. Your Mor-Pla Jumbo- 
Blox lock the individual trucks 
make ride-on train. Fully guaran- 
teed. Blok-Train (four 8-in. 
cars heavy wheels), $18.50 


Here’s the train in 
use with Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox (not 
included at $18.50) 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


(Continued from page 57) 
education serve the state level. The same trend 
can observed large city school systems. 

Second, providing special educational facilities 
for handicapped children causes excess expendi- 
tures the part the local community, which 
would tend deny such children the opportunity 
for local school attendance. Many states decided 
therefore reimburse the school districts for the 
excess cost providing special facilities 
per capita basis. California for instance this 
excess cost $400 for every unit average 
attendance. 

Third, while non-handicapped children can attend 
the public school their neighborhood, handi- 
capped children usually need transported 
school from larger area than the local school 
district. class for blind children may for 
instance take all blind children who live within 
hour’s bus ride. This transportation itself 
often consumed the allotted excess cost and 
was therefore necessary make special provisions 
for coverage the expenses for transportation. 
California for instance, $350 per unit 
average daily attendance can paid for the cost 
transporting blind pupils and from school. 

Fourth, blind children public schools need 
textbooks braille and the American Printing 
House for the Blind assigned quotas the public 
school classes according their number 
students. are however many textbooks which 
are not available braille and therefore blind 
pupils must rely upon seeing people read the 
texts them. This need particularly urgent 
the junior and senior high school level. Many 
states have more less long standing arrange- 
ments pay for readers for blind college students. 
Some states are now providing similar assistance 
blind students public schools. California 
for instance, $400 can paid the public 
schools when reader has actually been provided 
assist blind pupil with his studies. 

Not all states have all these provisions and some 
them have none. But the trend the direc- 
tion establishing legally those conditions which 
will encourage public school districts provide 
education for exceptional children. 

Two questions are often asked which are 


practical importance any decision concerning 
the placement child either the two 
educational systems. “Which kind facility 
better—the residential school the public school 


class?” The author cannot share the point 
view expressed some superintendents resi- 
dential schools that theirs the one best method 
“giving the blind child the fullest possible educa- 
tion and care”. ask which facility better 
must consider better for whom and also what 
the quality the individual facility. cannot 
here into discussion this problem except 
say that the individual facility, residential 
school public school class, should evaluated 
and that the needs the individual child should 
considered. Both residential schools 
school classes have inherent advantages and dis- 
advantages which must weighed and considered 
for each child 

This leads the second problem, “Who can 
determine the best facility for each child?” This 
decision cannot reached any interview 
even any evaluative conference people unless 
they are thoroughly familiar with the child and 
his developmental history and environmental status. 
Whenever services for preschool blind children 
are available the visiting teacher perhaps the 
person most familiar with the child best 
prepared.to assist parents making their decision. 
such services are not available, placement either 
the residential school the public school class 
should considered provisional until the 
teacher has decided whether the child presently 
placed his best advantage. not, referrals from 
one facility the other should arranged with 
confidence that most instances both sides will 
disregard any selfish proprietory tendencies 
the interest the blind child and his family. The 
willingness this depends course upon the 
mutual respect which residential school people and 
public school people must have for each others’ 
work and desire serve common cause. This 
kind cooperative spirit must developed and 
maintained. Not only essential for meeting 
the needs blind children, but will also 
far toward raising the dignity our profession. 


This address was presented to the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind. 


For discussion this see: B., Our Blind 
Children: Growing and Learning With Them. Springfield, 
Ill., Charles Thomas, 1956, 126-45. 
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POSTSCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 62) 


remedy this situation, much more carefully 
controlled study being conducted medium- 
sized Ohio city. this study, attempt being 
made determine some the factors important 
the adjustment normal school leavers well 
those important for the mentally retarded. 


TABLE VARIABLES SIGNIFICANTLY RELATED 
INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS 
Freedom Square 


Last special teacher’s judgment that 
student average better 


“ability follow directions” 9.82 
Employer’s judgment that subject 

“popular” with other 5.99 <.02 
Interviewer reported “clear 7.50 <.05 


Last special teacher’s judgment that 
subject has good average “abil- 


Employer rates “quality work” su- 


Employer reports few “mistakes 


The variables which stood out most clearly 
terms good adjustment the job were the 
areas attitudes and personal habits. This leads 
the conclusion that the school should above 
all produce the mentally retarded attitudes 
wanting one’s best and willingness 
his share any job. should also given 
help making the most his appearance and 
manners that will acceptable employers 
and peers. 


Finally, would seem that this study indicates 
very general way that, spite being 
pretty largely denied educational opportunities 
geared his potentialities, that the mentally re- 
tarded person makes good adjustment after 
leaving school. One can’t help wondering what 
the picture might have been had the median time 
spent special class been eight plus years 
instead 3.4 years. 
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Meets the Need for Basic 
Information Professional 
Workers 


OUR BLIND 
CHILDREN 


Growing and Learning 
with Them 


“Written primarily for the parents 
blind children but tontains wealth 
information which will useful 
social workers, teachers, and others 
who guide parents direct programs 
education meet the needs 
these children. Both form and sub- 
stance the book straight-forward, 
realistic, and the 
Foreword HERBERT STOLZ, 
M.D., Deputy Superintendent In- 
struction, California State Department 
Education. 


BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, Ph.D. 


Superintendent, California School for 
the Blind, Berkeley, California 


chapter entitled to- 
ward 
child’s development such areas 
Learning Eat, Toilet Training, Sleep- 
ing Habits, Gaining Body Control and 
Learning Walk, Learning Talk, 
Play and Experiences, and Emotional 
Growth discussed. 


$5.50, postpaid 
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Literature 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


The exceptional child the 
regular classroom; summer workshop, 1956. 1956. Vari- 
ous paging. Mimeo. College Bookstore, Ariz. State College, 
Tempe. $3.25. 

The proceedings the third annual workshop conducted 
Willard Abraham, for the orientation classroom 
teachers and administrators special education. 

Barker, Rocer and Midwest 
and its children; the psychological ecology American 
town. 1955. 532 tabs. diag. Row, Peterson Co., Evan- 
ston, 

The authors and their associates the Kansas 
studied the behavior settings and episodes 
havior the 119 children under years age “Mid- 
west,” town with total population 721. The research 
team also obtained comparable information from children 
the Lawton School for Crippled Children nearby 
“Capitol City.” The investigation terms analytic 
techniques and descriptive empirical 
data—is most impressive. The theoretical concepts for 
describing psychological habitat developed the 
authors and their associates are significant contribution 
ecological research. 

3URTON, Crippled victory. 1956. 144 
Sheed and Ward, 840 Broadway, New York 

This personal account Mrs. Burton and her son 
another example parental devotion and religious faith 
that helped crippled child grow toward adulthood un- 
crippled emotionally, socially, educationally. 

The story blindness. 1956. 270 
Harvard Pr., Cambridge, Mass. $4.00. 

Dr. Farrell, over years director Perkins Institution, 
approaches the subject historically, describing the social 
status the blind earlier times, the development 
schools for the blind from the 18th century the present 
day, and international developments form writing 
for the blind. Dr. Farrell covers not only how social 
responsibility has been recognized through special legisla- 
tion for the blind but the problems involved setting 
such legislation. 


Frank, Mary and Lawrence Your adolescent home 
and school. 1956. 336 Viking Pr., New York. $3.95. 

discussing the complexities the adolescent situation 
home and school, the authors cover aspects family 
relationships, the adolescent’s physical 
development, the new demands made upon him parents, 
teachers, and his peers. The infinite variety behavior 
produced presents problems that only the individual par- 
ent can solve way suitable the individual child. 
The book’s positive approach should provide wise counsel 
bewildered parents seeking guidance. 

ARNOLD, Frances L., and Ames, 
Youth; the years from ten sixteen. 1956. 542 tabs. 
Harper Bros., New York, N.Y. $5.95. 

Completes trilogy which began with Infant and Child 
the Culture Today (1943) followed The Child from 
Five Ten (1946). Part covers the study outline; 
Part discusses maturity profiles and traits each age 
group from 16; Part III devoted maturity 
trends and growth gradients such spheres self-care 
and routines, emotions, the growth self, interpersonal 
relationships, activities and interests, school life, ethical 
sense, and philosophical outlook. There specific 
mention physical disability, the attitude toward 
self others. 

class for disturbed children; 
case study and its meaning for education. 1955. 157 
C., Columbia Univ., New York. $3.75. 

The author reports his five-months’ experience Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, N.Y. Selected 
recordings the class history, with general outline the 
interim events, are presented well the concrete ap- 
proaches used working with three particular boys the 
class. New insight concerning the special problems 


teaching the emotionally disturbed and the role the 
classroom helping severely aggressive withdrawn 
children will gained. 

LippMAN, Treatment the child emotional 
conflict. 1956. 298 Blakiston Div., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 


$6.00. 
NOVEMBER, 1956 


Drawing his years’ experience the Amherst 


Wilder Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, Minnesota, Dr. Lippman Louis Rochement 


presents picture the wide range psychiatric prob- 
lems childhood, illustrating his views toward therapy presents 


with many cases. emphasizes the team approach great motion picture 
casework, clinical psychology, child psychiatry, and group 
work and shows how these methods treatment can HELEN KELLER 
overcome situations which cause the child suffer and 
parents deeply concerned. 

The mentally retarded patient. HER 
1956. 203 Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. $4.00. 


Written for the physician clinical psychologist. narrated Miss Katherine Cornell 
physican, brain impairment and “Few audiences will fail respond warmly this 
emotional factors, classification mental retardation, pre- account life that has come symbolize courage 
vention and etiology, psychological implications, problems and determination the face extraordinary hand- 
family adjustment, education, and vocational prognosis. icaps. Throughout, the film emphasizes 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH (Gt. Brit.). pleasure all aspects her life, rather than her 

handicaps. 
Mentally handicapped children; handbook for parents. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
nd. The Assn., Queen Anne St., London, W.1, Winner Academy DOCUMENTARY 
Eng. (approx. $1.08). film for all CROWTHER, 
Written for the British parent, this small book offers New York Times 


many practical suggestions home care and training 
the retarded child. 


Vinson, Willie goes the hospital. 1956. Rental: $12.50 
26. illus. MacMillan Co., New York. $2.00 boards; Sale (Lease for Life Print): $100.00 
$2.50, clothbound. 

Another adventure Willie, little mouse, who, this Send for FREE Brochure 


book, goes the hospital have his “bad old tonsils” 


removed. The text brief and the colored pictures will Louis Rochement Associates 


delight the small child (3-6 years age). Hospital rou- Film Library, Dept. EXC 
tines are made less frightening the simple story East 37th Street New York 16, 


Willie’s reactions hospitalization. 


TEST THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD WITH 


Ambco® OTOMETER 


for rapid, accurate Audiometry 


The Ambco OTOMETER especially 
adaptable for use the school. Ease 
operation with these exclusive features: 


Push-button 2-second 
voltage calibration 
Portable 
(battery operated) 
Lightweight 
than Ibs.) 
Consistent, quality 
performance 
Advanced design 


Safety block lid 
prevents batteries LOW COST 


running down Hearing Test Today 
HIGH VALUE 


Hearing Loss Tomorrow” 


Available with Single 
Double Head Set. 
Each unit complete 
with 
ing case. 


Write for descriptive literature 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


AMERICAN FoR THE Workshop for 
teachers deaf-blind children; Hartford, Connecticut, 
June 27-30, 1955. 1956. (Group reports, no. The 
Foundation, 16th New York 11, N.Y. 40¢. 

Discussions the workshop were three major areas 
education and training the deaf-blind child: pre- 
school training, the educational program, and evalua- 
tion. 

M., and Breep, “Analysis hear- 
ing tests Denver Public Schools.” School Health. 
May, 1956. 26:5:139-43. 

Presents nine-year summary data obtained and 
briefly reports screening procedures, results, and recom- 
mendations. 

Dawson, E., and others. “An investigation into 
children attempt differentiate between mental 
defects and deafness.” Mental Science. Jan., 1956. 
102 

Describes research unit set for the study deaf 
children with defective speech Belmont Hospital, Sutton, 
Surrey, England, attempt discover whether these 
children are fact only deaf whether they are mentally 
defective, emotionally disturbed, suffering from other 

“Speech and voice training the deaf; 
report some techniques and experiments.” Arch. Oto- 
laryngology. Feb., 1956. 

Some experiments teaching speech through touch im- 
pressions and the use apparatus called the “voice 
stimulator” for the control speech rhythm, accent, and 
intensity. 

FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. Ears 
hear; guide for the development hearing conserva- 
tion programs local communities. 1955. illus. 
The Commission, 160 LaSalle St., Chicago 

This manual for the school administrator 
health personnel planning and carrying total pro- 
gram hearing conservation. Based experiences gained 
hearing conservation programs the Will County 
Health Department and the Chicago Public Schools. Por- 
tions the manual appeared School Health, Dec., 
1955. 

Koons, O., and Frepertck “Audi- 
tory rehabilitation for the deafened child.” Maine Med. 
Assn. Feb., 


The auditory program Thayer Hospital, Waterville, 
Maine, started eight years ago with class today the 
class has increased children, many coming from 
distant parts the state. The authors feel that this 
ambulatory, out-patient type training has many ad- 
vantages, provided the parents are intelligent and cooper- 
ative and the problem transportation can solved. 

STEIN, “Teaching aphasic children.” Volta Rev. 
June, 1956. 

Authors discuss here what they find characteristic 
aphasia children, principles the teaching method 
they use, and results the based years 


experience the Central Institute for the Deaf., St. 
Louis. 

and Franz “Genetic and 
eugenic aspects early total deafness.” Eugenics Quart. 
June, 1956. 

discussion the causes and transmission various 
forms loss hearing, statistics incidence, theories 
gene action the transmission early total deafness, 
counseling problems, and some possible solutions. 

primary reading the deaf.” Am. Annals the Deaf. 
May, 1956. 101:3:288-97. 

Presented here study the latest editions 
set basic readers which the great importance the 
two connecting words “that” and “when” was noted. The 
author suggests drills the habitual present tense but 
numerous drills should given the language class 
dependent clauses before the child sees them the 
reading text. 

U.S. Epucation. Teachers children who 
are deaf 1956. illus., tabs. (Bul. 1955, no. 
U.S. Supt. Documents, Washington 25, D.C, 35¢. 


For the past three years the Office Education has 
had for major project broad study known “Quali- 
fication and preparation teachers exceptional chil- 
dren.” This publication part the study and 
includes findings on: competencies needed teach- 
ers children who are deaf; some opinions the 
proficiency some recently prepared teachers the 
deaf; education and experiences for acquiring com- 
petence; and summary statement including im- 
plications for planning and research.” 

ANNA May. “Applying communication 
theory education the deaf.” Am. Annals the Deaf. 
May, 1956. 101:3:280-87. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories engineers 
ested improving systems that signal encoded, 
transmitted, and decoded would correspond exactly with 
the original signal. The writer discusses some the 
problems the deaf child meets receiving oral communi- 
cation and encoding his messages that the hearer 
will understand correctly. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL 
IMPAIRMENTS 


palsy; the present position and future possibilities; ad- 
dresses given one day conference, London, October, 
1955. 1956. The Council, Suffolk St., Haymarket, 
London, S.W. Eng. 

Contents: Opening address, Vosper.—The scope 
and limitations treatment, Capon.—The placement 
cerebral palsied children: Opportunities today; 
general review, Marjorie The special school 
for cerebral palsied children, Chirstine The 
‘school for the physically handicapped children, 
Marshall.—Brains Trust: Training, employment, and care 
spastics over 16; introductory talks (by each member 
the Brains Trust), followed question period. 
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Summer 1957 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 

Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Epileptic Children 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound 
Children 

Mental Retardation 

Multiply Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional 
Children 

Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Visiting Teachers 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Extensive 


Courses, 
Workshops, 
Curricula, 

and 
Demonstration 
School 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—July August 1957 


Also complete undergraduate and curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


York The cerebral palsy program the New York 
City schools: report the Committee Education. 1956. 
tabs. The Council, 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. 

review experiences New York City’s cerebral 
palsy schools during the past five years, with evalua- 
tion regard the education, vocational training, and 
coordination all services children involved the 
program. Results questionnaire, answered 
cities, the type public school programs provided 
for the cerebral palsied are included. 

York Vocational counseling and training 
sons with cerebral palsy report the Committee 
Vocational Counseling and Training, 1956. 1956. 
The Council, 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Discusses the relation the school and the medical 
agency the vocational agency and its program, the 
proper time for referral, the functions the vocational 
agency, and recommendations for improving vocational 
rehabilitation services the cerebral palsied. Included 
medical form for referring cases vocational services. 

Deaver, “Cerebral palsy; methods treat- 
ing the neuromuscular disabilities.” Arch. Phys. Med. and 
Rehab. June, 1956. 37:6:363-67. 


Dr. Deaver defines here his objectives and philosophy 
habilitation—of the cerebral palsied especially. 

Maurice “Prognostic studies children with cerebral 
palsy.” Am. Med. Assn. June 30, 1956. 

report study young cerebral palsied chil- 
dren pneumoencephalograms and psychological ex- 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


aminations predict each child’s progress over two-year 
period. Conclusions those children most likely make 
adequate adjustment later life are given. 

tential preschool children with brain lesions; 
liminary report.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 
61:1:170-80. 

“This paper attempted describe 
lesions the brain with and without motor handicap. 
The aim, method, and underlying principle using 
structured interview with parallel objective 


Examinations for positions elementary and 
secondary schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
teachers special education for the mentally 
retarded will given February, 1957, 
applicants who hold college degrees and who 
are able fulfill Pennsylvania teaching cer- 


tification requirements. Salary schedule $4000- 
$6600; initial salary based training and 
experience. Retirement plan; ten-month school 
year. Apply now Roberts, Director, Di- 
vision Personnel, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
341 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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tive evaluation and conclusion was described.” This paper 
the second phase the author’s study testing 
cerebral palsy children concerned with the deviations 
mental, emotional, sensory and sensory-motor function- 
ing these children. 

Spastics (Gt. Brit.) Lectures deliv- 
ered for those concerned with the educa- 
tion and training spastics, April, 1955. 1956. 
The Society, Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1, England. 

Contents: Some learning difficulties cerebral palsied 
children, Norah Gibbs.—The paediatrician and the medico- 
social problem: infancy employment, Dr. Quibell. 
—Problems relating the education spastic children, 
nursery teaching, Mrs. Pol- 
lack—Motor and sensory defects found cerebral 
palsy, Dr. and the speech 
handicapped child, Donna Leather. 

Meyer “Expanding horizons cerebral 
palsy.” Am. Phys. Med. June, 

his presidential address before the American Academy 
for Cerebral Palsy 1954, Dr. Perlstein reviewed medical 
natural history the disease, recognition spe- 
cific perceptual disabilities which turn result new 
methods teaching, importance emotional factors, and 
incidence intellectual defect. Available reprint from 
the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
copy. 

Srate. Psychological services for the cerebral palsied, 
prepared Morton Goldstein, 1956. The Assns., 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, 

Contents: Introduction, 
analysis psychological tests use with the cerebral 
palsied, role the psychologist 
the habilitation the cerebral palsied, George Ste- 
phenson.—Theoretical aspects psychological behavior 
the brain damaged, Herbert Birch.—Psychological re- 
search needs cerebral palsy, Elsa Miller. 

Varo-Met, Inc. Modern teacher-training methods for 
the severely involved cerebral palsy patient. 1956. 
illus. (Catalog Varo-Met, Inc., 4328 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 41, 

Contains condensation modern scientific concepts 
how the human organism learns and relevant material 
scientific methods teaching and training applied 
humans, especially the cerebral palsied. Through use 
the chair-brace, manufactured Varo-Met, much has 
been accomplished the training these children. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Harry “Presents status physical education 
special classes for the educable mentally handicapped.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 61:1:117-20. 

survey the school districts Illinois having 
special classes indicated that there more less general 
agreement the objectives physical education 
program but that the means attaining them vary con- 
siderably. 

ophy discipline; positive approach discipline for 
the mentally retarded large residential school.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 61:1:24-33. 

Socially acceptable habits are generated means 
preventive techniques and positive reinforcements re- 
wards. the use restriction, the aim never punish- 
ment, but always training. 


R., and “The ef- 
fects special services statutory exemptions for 
mentally physically handicapping conditions.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 61:1:152-57. 

review compulsory school attendance regulations, 
specific exceptions related these provisions, and specific 
cases illustrating judicial rulings. Wisconsin 
provisions pertinent the problem are also cited. 

ALLEN. survey social and civic participa- 
tion adults formerly classes for the mentally re- 
tarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 

Interviews with 121 adults who had left school years 
earlier and with families additional former students 
revealed that the group which received slightly 
vanced training seemed have more varied and extensive 
interests and social activities, well somewhat 
better voting record. 

“The relationship cephalo-pelvic 
disproportionate dystocia intellectual development 
the child.” Training School Bul. June, 1956. 

Cephalo-pelvic disproportion, least where modern ob- 
stetric care available, does not contribute the fre- 
quency mental retardation the children involved nor 
have appreciable effect upon intellectual development. 

characteristics educationally sub-normal 
cial Schools 1956. 

description physical education program 
school for the subnormal. 

CRUICKSHANK, “Planning for the severely 
retarded child.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 

Dr. Cruickshank believes that the present-day rush 
pass state legislation which will delegate responsibility 
for training the severely retarded child public educa- 
tion short-sighted and will eventually prove burden 
educational systems. advocates, instead, com- 
munity day-care centers, developed 
schools already experienced caring for the mentally 
retarded colony extensions the schools. 

siderations establishing educational program for 
the institutionalized blind and partially sighted mentally 
subnormal.” Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 61:1: 

Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. “Use chlorpromazine and 
reserpine defective children.” Training 
School Bul. May, 1956. 53:3:55-63. 

Both drugs have been used the Vineland School for 
over year. The author concludes that these medications 
may beneficial affecting emotional disturbances and 
make the individual more accessible treatment. 

B., and others. prevalence study 
mental retardation metropolitan area.” Am. 
Public Health. June, 1956. 

Findings the initial phase survey Onondaga 
County, New York, conducted the State Mental 
Health Commission, show that “mental retardation” 
not fixed characteristic individual children, but 
“complex set manifestations some children’s rela- 
tionship with their immediate environment. The data 
this survey indicate that this relationship ceases exist 
spontaneously many children after the age 
Secondly, scores are unevenly distributed among 
children reported retarded, many having scores over 
and some over 90. 
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Natl Society for Crippled Children and 


Adults, Wash., 


7-10 ICEC Southwestern Regional Confer- 
ence, Phoenix, Arizona 


8-9 Natl Assn Public School Adult Educators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

9-10 Southeastern Conference, NEA, Dept. 
Classroom Teachers, Louisville, Ky. 

Veterans Day (formerly Armistice Day) 

11-17 American Education Week 

11-22 Natl Retarded Children’s Week 

12-14 “Educating the Gifted” Conference, Midwest 
Administration Center and Chicago 
Dept. Education. 

12-16 American Public Health Assn, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Natl Teachers Day 

22-24 Natl Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
Cleveland 

Thanksgiving Day 

22-24 Southern Business Education Assn, NEA, 
Asheville, N.C. 

23-24 Natl Council Geography Teachers, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

29-30 Georgia ICEC Federation, Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta 

Dec. Christmas Seal Sale 

2-8 American Vocational Assn, St. Louis, Mo. 

6-7 Legislative Commission, NEA, Chicago 

8-9 Federal Relations Committee, NEA, Chicago 

United Nations Human Rights Day 

Natl Social Welfare Assembly, N.Y.C. 

Christmas Day 

26-29 Speech Assn America, NEA, Chicago 

27-29 Natl Council Teachers Math, NEA, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

27-30 Natl Science Teachers, NEA, N.Y.C. 
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NOW you can make 
exciting CRAFT items 


from Scrap Materials! 
3 
OUR NEW 1957 CATALOG 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Write for this free catalog. just off the press. 
See the many items you can select that will fit your 
particular programs. want read the three 
pages devoted host things that can made 
from scrap materials without special equipment. 


new CHICAGO warehouse 


OPENED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Lasting Interest Value 


makes 
successful teaching aids you can use! 


the most 


Judy Puzzle Inlays appeal 
all children wide age 
range and interest level. 


Judy Story Sets for creative 
expression story telling— 
language arts 
studies. 


Judy Alphabets are simple 


ond easy use. Effective 
for spelling, phonics, vocab- 
ulary building, arithmetic, 
alphabetizing, signs and dis- 
plays, photographic titles. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


classroom 
tested materials 


THE JUDY COMPAN 
310 Second St., Minneapolis Minn. 
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PROUD 
TEACH 
ALL CHILDREN 


ICEC life membership brings you years course, there the 


Council privileges and enjoyment real cost and pin instead charm, 
you. addition, you leave $150 the Coun- For men, there’s lapel button. 
cil’s trust fund and good for time come. are cash time. 
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